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Campaign today, class next year 


By Nolan Villeneuve 
Staff Writer 


It only took Parker Beaupré three 
‘days in June to decide that he would not 
be coming back to St. Michael’s in the 
fall semester for the start of his would-be 
senior year. Instead, he chose to make a 
tangible impact on the 2016 presiden- 
tial election by accepting a job offer as a 
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community organizer for the Democrat- 
ic campaign, even if it meant skipping a 
semester at college, and thus not gradu- 
ating with his class in June. 

On a regular day as a community 
organizer for the Democratic campaign, 
Beaupré will talk to innumerable voters 
and volunteers for Hillary Clinton, 
urging people to get out and vote on 
Nov. 8 for the first female presidential 
nominee in the US. He currently works 
twelve-to-fourteen hour days, seven days 
a week - a stressful workweek for anyone. 
At ten o'clock at night, he finally gets to 
go home and rest for the next day. “It’s 
not a fun, normal job by any stretch of 
the imagination, but it’s a necessary one 
given where we are as a country at the 
moment.” 
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member of the men’s soccer team, so 

he will also be giving up a season on 

the field. During the spring semester 

of his junior year, he studied abroad in 
Argentina, which took up most of the 
semester and stretched late into June. 
Three days later following his return 
from his semester abroad, he was offered 
a job as a community organizer for the 
Democratic party in Pennsylvania, a 
known swing-state in the election. “It 
was a relatively easy decision [to go] in 
the end: because I’ve always been inter- 
ested in politics and it’s an incredible 
opportunity from which to launch my 
future plans.” Beaupré took two days to 
contemplate his decision, and ultimately 
decided to take the offer. 

“When we first heard his decision [to 
take the semester off], our initial reaction 
was pure confusion,” said Deb Nunnally 
Beaupré, Parker’s mother, in a phone 
interview. “He was an incredibly ada- 
mant Bernie supporter, so his decision 
to uproot his life for five months for a 
candidate he seemingly didn’t care about 
[Clinton] was hard to understand, but 
then we found there was more to it than 


that.” 


Beaupré is a Spanish major and Glob- 
al Studies minor at St. Michael’s and a 





PHOTO COURTESY OF PARKER BEAUPRE 
Parker Beaupré (left) holds up a Clinton campgain sign. 


SEE CAMPAIGN, PAGE B3 


Behind the liberal curtain at SMC 


By Emma Mac-Aurele 
Staff Writer 

In the green mountain state of Bernie 
Sanders, even within a small community 
like St. Michael’s College, it can often 
feel as if everyone shares the same liberal 
beliefs. Yet supporters of Donald Trump, 
the Republican presidential nominee, 
can still be heard voicing their opinions 


FEATURES, PAGE 8 
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on campus. 

“T believe this country needs a huge 
kick in the ass and I think he would be 
a great catalyst for change,” said Justin 
McKenzie, a senior from New Jersey, 
who comes from a mostly conservative 
family. McKenzie added that a candi- 
date like Trump is just what the country 
needs in order to see big change. “There's 
no way around it, we have two major 
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problems in immigration and terroris- 
tic threats, and I believe Trump is what 
we need to alleviate the damage. He is 
not worried about ‘offending’ anyone; 
it seems like people recently just go out 
looking for things to be offended by.” 
Brent Murray ‘17, is also a Trump 
supporter and will be voting for the Re- 
publican candidate this November. Mur- 
ray, a senior from Massachusetts who is 
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studying Business and Accounting, said, 
“T think what appeals to me most about 
Trump’s campaign are his tax plans and 
business background. Through Trump’s 
business experience, I believe the USA 
would be better suited to compete in the 
global market as a powerhouse. People 
will want to trade with us due to an 
economic climb.” 


SEE CURTAIN, PAGE B2 
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By Tyler Manley 
Staff Writer 


Situated at the edge of campus, Res- 
idence Hall Four, more commonly re- 
ferred to as “The New Building,” is now 
a new home for many students on cam- 
pus this semester. While many students 
are excited about the new and updated 
living facilities and kitchens, what they 
might not know is how eco-friendly their 
new home really is. 

Typically, when constructing an ener- 
gy efficient building, the institution that 
is paying for the building tends to want 
to get it certified by LEED, or Leader- 
ship in Energy & Environmental Design. 
This certification is usually based on how 
many of LEED’s standards the building 
meets. 

On campus, the Pomerleau Alum- 
ni Center, constructed in 2009, is the 
only LEED certified building. “LEED 
is kind of the industry standard,” said 
Jim Farrington, director of facilities at 
Saint Michael’s College. “I’m not a fan 
of it myself. It really makes you chase a 
lot of things, not as much bang for your 
buck.” LEED pushes certain standards 
for the buildings to have. According to 
Farrington, LEED enforces “things that 
have to do with light pollution, which 
can affect your neighbors, but doesn’t 
really affect the planet.” 

Typically, to get a building certified as 
a LEED building, it can cost anywhere 
between $20,000 and $60,000 depend- 
ing on the type of project. That cost is 
just for the certification alone, not the 
actual construction of the building. Ex- 
penses and standards led Saint Michael’s 
to try Geothermal energy instead. 

This opportunity arose when work 


From salary to hourly: National labor regulations hit home 


By Maeve Power 
Politics Editor 


When youre an employee being 
paid on a salary, as opposed to hourly, 
counting your hours to make sure they 
fall under an appropriate number is a 
non-issue. You do the work you need 
to get done in a manner that suits you, 
no matter if that’s at your desk in the 
office or at odd hours of the night in 
the comfort of your home. For millions 
of workers across the country, includ- 
ing many on the St. Michael’s College 
campus, that is soon going to change, 
whether they like it or not. 

In May, President Obama modified 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to include 
what has been dubbed the Final Rule. 


Now, American workers making an 
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Beneath the environmentally friendly residence hall 


Geothermal heating comes from wells across Route 15 to heat up Residential Hall Four. 


began on Quad Commons and Dion. 
Now, according to Farrington, “There 
are 48 wells that are 500 feet deep 
underground in front of the library that 
provide geothermal energy to those two 
buildings.” For Residence Hall Four, 
“there are 30 wells that are 500 feet deep 
across the street just past the cemetery,” 
Farrington said. 

Geothermal energy works very well 
for heating and cooling a building 
because it relies on heat that is already 
beneath the surface of the earth. “The 
system contains liquid that is at 50 de- 
grees so it starts out with a lot of energy, 
and it is a good temperature to be able to 
cool down or heat up.” 

Not only is this process of heating 
and cooling cost-effective, but it is also 


annual income that falls beleae $47,476 
(previously that number had been set at 
$23,660) must be considered non-ex- 


great for the environment. “You have to 
cool your building because by cooling it 
you're recharging the temp of the earth,” 
Farrington said. “You take heat out of 
the ground to heat in the winter, and you 
end up putting heat back in the summer 
by cooling so it makes the buildings 
very comfortable year round and it 
balances itself out.” This could attract 
many students to living in the building 
because unlike most other residence halls 
on campus, Residence Hall Four has air 
conditioning for those hot days in the 
beginning and the end of the school year. 
When asked if the eco-friendly 
features of the new building influenced 
their living choice, Hannah O’Brien, a 
junior, said, “It didn’t attract me to living 
there, but I definitely appreciate it [as] an 


Michael’s, that accounts for 21 employ- 
ees, according to Tina Tenney, director of 
human resources. 


If | go from salary to hourly, maybe my 
job isn’t as ‘prestigious’ as it has been. 


In our society we view salaried people 
as somehow ‘better.” 


-Anna Boesch 


assistant director, MOVE office 


empt from overtime-pay. In other words, 
salaried workers are being transitioned to 
an hourly wage on a mass scale across the 
country (over 4 million, according to the 


US Department of Labor). Here at St. 


“T think there was some consensus 
within the broader country that that 
number was pretty much outdated, it 
probably needed to be upgraded,” said 
Mike New, vice president of human 


iz, 
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environmental science major. I think the 
fact that it was a new apartment made 
me want to live there.” Another resident 
of Residence Hall Four, junior Steven — 
Murray said, “Aesthetically, it’s a lot more 
pleasing. There’s a really nice kitchen set 
up, and we ‘have two bathrooms which is 
really nice.” 

To Farrington, the geothermal energy 
system is effective. “That system is great,” 
Farrington said, “because all you have 
to do is run geothermal water from the 
ground temperature, which is stored well 
and run it though heat pumps in the 
building. And now we're heating for the 
cost of a little additional electrical pump 
to move the fluid through the building.” 


resources and administrative services. 

“T think many people, many organiza- 

~ tions, were surprised that they more than 
doubled it.” 

This move was made by President — 
Obama in order to ensure that Ameri- 
cans across the country were being ade- ~ 
quately paid for the time that they put 
into their work. Previously, employers 
seeking to take advantage of the outdat- 
ed law requirements would often elevate 
their employees to a salarial income that 
was only slightly higher than their annu- 
al income when being paid hourly. This 
would be followed by sharp increases in 
their work duties and hours, in many 
cases causing the worker to be underpaid 
and overworked. 

SEE LABOR, PAGE 6 
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tom equipment for SMCFR. The engine 


Designing the next fire engine 





By Chris Capone 
Staff Writer 


Beyond responding to fire alarms, 
running across campus and quickly rush- 
ing out of Alliot. St. Michael’s Fire and 
Rescue (SMCFR) is also are in-charge of 
maintaining and ordering new equipment 
and supplies to run an effective fire de- 
partment. St. Michael’s Fire and Rescue 
has recently invested in a new fire engine. 
It will be arriving on campus in spring of 
2017. When making a purchase this large 
you can not go to the local dealership and 
pick one up. Months of planning, design- 
ing, drafting and perfecting the design 
of the truck. The truck was customized 
to fit the needs of SMCFR. A group was 
formed almost year ago to handle this en- 
deavor. 

After 16 years of use and over 115,000 
miles, Engine 8 will be replaced by a 
new and custom-designed fire engine. 
In the fall of 2015, a team of seven stu- 
dents (Frank Webers, Andrew Brown, 
Dan Rathbone, Kyle Wentvzel, Brian EI- 
dridge, Zac Minor, and Colin Ebneth) 
were tasked with reaching out to dealers 
and finding the best company for the new 
fire engine. In addition to reaching out to 
dealers, the team researched and contact- 
ed other fire departments in the area to 
find the right truck for SMCFR. After 
narrowing down the options they found 
that E-ONE, located in Ocala, FL, was 
the best company to meet their needs. 
Shortly after they made the decision to go 
with E-ONE they started a slow and de- 
tailed process of customizing every aspect 


of the truck. 


We go “methodically through [plans] © 


so we could lay out the best options for 
us,” said Erik Haversang °11, Fire Bat- 
talion Chief when asked about how the 
truck was designed. 

St. Michael’s Fire and Rescue is an 
independent operation from St. Michael’s 
College. They only bear the name of the 


college and provide a opportunity for 
students to serve and help the commu- 
nity. The Board of Directors for SMCFR 
approved a budget of $510,000 for the 
purchase of the truck. This money comes 
from the revenue generated by the ambu- 
lance billing. The purchase of the truck 
will use all $510,000 of the allocated 
budget. With the budget approved it was 
time to find a new fire truck for the de- 
partment. 

Over the summer the team went down 
to the E-ONE headquarters in Ocala, FL 
to go over the final details of their build. 
They huddled around blueprints of the 
truck for hours perfecting every aspect 
and feature of the truck. The truck was 
then checked and gone over in a 12 hour 
day spent with engineers and designers. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF ERIK HAVERSANG 
Several completed trucks lined up at E-ONE in Ocala, Fl. The truck on the far left is very similar to the truck St. Michael’s Fire and Res- 


cue will be receiving in March. 


They went through a 60-70 page build 
book detailing everything that the truck 
would be equipped with. This covered 
the weight of the letters on the truck all 
they way to layouts of screens and but- 
tons in the cab. Dan Rathbone ‘17 Fire 
Captaindescribes the experience as one he 
will never forget. Having the opportunity 
to customize a fire engine as a college stu- 
dent is unheard of and provides him with 
valuable a experience. 

Rathbone explains the customization 
of the truck: “the compartment layout 
had to be diagrammed to the specific 
measurements to fit everything. They 
took what we had drawn up and set up 
the compartments exactly how we wanted 
them” 


The truck comes with the newest cus- 























will have an aluminum cab and a stain- 
less steel body to protect it from the harsh 
Vermont winters. It will also come with 
tire chains, stability control systems, room 
for eight fully equipped fire fighters, and 
generators to provide lighting and power 
on site. The team went through each sec- 
tion of the truck and customized it to the 
needs of the department. 

Rathbone explains “Putting equip- 
ment into a fire truck is not like going to 
a website... 
erything” 

E-ONE will also provide SMCFR with 
comfort, ease and convenience through 
items like new LCD multi function 
screens, winter equipment and custom 
holders. The truck will allow firefighters 
to operate more efficiently by providing 
new technology and improved truck er- 
gonomics. In addition, with an E-ONE 
dealer in St.Albans, VT, any repairs and 
maintenance are close by. Rathbone de- 
scribes the experience as one he will never 
forget. Having the opportunity to cus- 
tomize a fire engine as a college student is 


we ended up speccing up ev- 


almost unheard of. 

Now the team has to wait for the truck 
to be built and prepared for field use. Af- 
ter a long process they are eagerly awaiting 
the arrival of the new fire engine. Haver- 
sand says, “At the end of the day it needs 
to roll out the door, put out fires and take 
care of accidents.” 
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An engineer drawing of the exterior and compartments of the new truck. 
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War: what 1s 1t good for? 


By John Conway 
Staff Writer 


Last week, a showdown of words 
over war occured in the McCarthy 
Arts Center, with two noted figures of 
peace taking center stage. The event 
was sponsored by the Peace & Justice 
Club. David Swanson, author of several 
books including “War is Never Just,” and 
Rodger Bergman, professor of peace and 
justice at Creighton University, took the 
stage to publicly debate the atrocities of 
war in the 21st century. 

Both keynote speakers agreed that 
war one day could cease and desist, 
but Bergman said that this notion of 
universal peace is still far away. In the 
beginning segment of the debate, Berg- 
man focused primarily on the Just War 
Theory, which outlines the qualifications 
required to consider a war just. 

“It is the uncritical obedience to 
authority, [that causes] over aggression 
throughout the world,” Bergman said. 

Swanson’s stance is to end war in all 


New clubs take next step 


By Natalie Jackson 
Staff Writer 


Each school year, students with 
distinct passions work with the Student 
Association to try to create new clubs. 

In the spring semester last year, Emily 
Clinch, ‘19, said it only took her about 
a month to create the school’s Coffee 
Culture Club. 

With the club’s late start in the school 
year, the club’s attendance increased 
tremendously this year with the help 
from having a booth at a club fair, where 
campus clubs have booths and talk to 
interested students. 

Each campus club is provided with an 
annual budget from the Student Associ- 
ation once they officially become a club. 
With the budget from the Student Asso- 
ciation, Clinch said the group was able 
to accomplish a lot for the short amount 
of time they had club status last year. 

“We did different types of brewing 
methods and we talked about the differ- 
ent tastes of coffee and the areas they’re 
from, like how the different regions 
affect the taste. We met Jason Gonzolaz, 
he’s the coffee tasting champion of two 
years in the UK,” Clinch said. 

The process to become a club is very 
simple. Secretary of Student Policy, 
James Baker, says students with club 


its forms, and believes it is possible today. 
“I grew up in a society, the area of 
Washington, D.C. in particular, where 
the biggest investment was in a program 
of mass murder,” Swanson said. “That 
was the central enterprise of our society.” 
Throughout the debate, Swanson argued 
that war is unjust. He emphasized that 
the over aggression of the U.S Military 





care, not war.” 


and non-violent communication. He 
said he thinks there are nonviolent alter- 
natives worth implementing. 

Swanson has also had thoughts about 
the athletes in America who are cur- 
rently bringing attention to these issues 
and ideas by sitting during the national 
anthem. He views it as a powerful form 
of advocating for human rights. “This 


The government should consider investing 
its money in roads, schools, and health- 


-John Reuwer, 


peace and justice adjunct professor 


creates the majority of the problems for 
the United States. 

“The government should consider in- 
vesting its money in roads, schools, and 
healthcare — not war,” said John Reuwer, 
adjunct professor of peace and justice at 
St. Mike’s and expert on nuclear warfare 


ideas begin the process with emailing 
him. “We would have an introductory 
meeting going over the process, and in 
that process I usually go over what's laid 
out in the constitution,” Baker com- 
mented. 

In the process of creating a new club, 
there are many things to consider. A club 
must meet a need. not already met by an- 
other club/organization and must prove 
that it contributes to the school’s overall 
mission. According to club and organiza- 
tion outline, “Its activities will contribute 
to the advancement of social, moral, 
cultural, intellectual, or spiritual develop- 
ment of its individual members and the 
Saint Michael’s College community.” 

Each club must fulfill many other 
requirements from the Student Associa- 
tion. For instance, each club must have 
a minimum of 20 individuals, a club 
constitution, officers, an agenda, and a 
club advisor. 

As long as each club meets the 
requirements, they are more than likely 
to be able to reach club status. “I can 
honestly say I have never seen a club get 
denied,” Baker said. 

This school year, some students have 
already begun the new club process. 
Junior Alec Medine has been working 
with Baker to make an official Model 
UN club. “Currently we are seeking an 


trend of people sitting out the national 
anthem is very. inspiring to those of us 
who have sat out the national anthem. 


_ We're rather lonely — it makes people 


aware of things.” 
In attendance, there were 15 mem- 


bers of the R.O.T.C program, including 


advisor,” Medine said. “We have a couple 
in mind.” 

Once the group finds their advisor, 
the only remaining step for them is 
to present to the Student Association. 





Lt. Col. Knoth. 

“You can make a pretty strong argu- 
ment to justify war, because it fits the 
ethical criteria, but I also think Swanson 
made good points surrounding his beliefs 
of pacifism. It was a good event to be at, 
because it is important to understand the 
ethical imptications of war,” said Con- 
nor Murray, ‘17, St. Mike’s student and 
member of the R.O. T. C. program at — 
the University of Vermont. ie 

Swanson described war as a routine, 
faulting America for promoting war 
due to the over distribution of guns to 
foreign countries. By fighting terrorism, 
he said, all we do is make it tremendous- 
ly worse. “My parents were not activists 
and were not military, and I did not 
convert from the other side or something 
like that. I was taught like most people 
around the world, always have been—I 
was told that you shouldnt use violence 
to solve problems.” : 


“At first the process seemed daunting,” - 
Medine said. However, Medine said the 
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process has been very easygoing and heis 


looking forward to hopefully gaining full 
club status. ' 


PHOTO BY MADDY HANSEN 


Members of the Improv Club perform a skit where two people describe a recent vacation, 
and the other four act it out on Oct. 5. While the Improv Club has been an established club 
for several years, the Performance Club, a facet of the Improv Club, is new this year. 
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A young boy peers at Cameron Davis’ “Apothecary” located on the first floor of the BCA Center on Church Street during the Of Land and Local opening on Friday. 


By Alyssa Keeler 
Staff Writer 


Over the years, the Burlington Wa- 
terfront has transformed from a site of 
industry and manufacturing to an area of 
leisure. Despite this transformation, the 
issue of phosphorous pollution in Lake 
Champlain is still a concern for govern- 
ment officials, community members, 
scientists, and artists. ‘The lack of prog- 
ress on the issue has inspired local artists 
to express their emotional discontent. 

The art exhibit, Of Land and Local is 
entering its fourth year at both Burling- 
ton City Arts and Shelburne Farms. For 
the first time, water will be the sub- 
theme of this years show. The purpose is 
to support artist led conversation about 
issues impacting the Vermont landscape. 
The exhibition is meant to act as a 
platform for people and organizations to 
voice their concerns about the impact of 
water in Vermont. According to Heather 
Ferrell, curator at Burlington City Arts, 
“the visual aesthetics of every piece on 
display will pull you in and get you to 
think”. 

All the artists in the show are living 
and working Vermonters. While some of 
this years work is responding emotional- 
ly to the environmental issues, others are 
using actual scientific data to show the 
reality that we often ignore. 


One piece that will be presented in 
the window at Burlington City Arts is 
an installation done by Cameron Davis. 
It’s titled “Apothecary” which combines 
glass jars filled with water collected from 
around Vermont. The floating plants and 
species within the water demonstrate 
evidence of the invasive species living 
in water. Glass vessels are engraved with 
facts about water quality, references to 
poetry and spirituality, and images of 
invasive species. In the surrounding wall 
space will be an array of abstract acrylic 
paintings. According to Ferrell “the piece 
has an emotional language that responds 
to the environment.” It explores the 
complex interrelationships that water is 
often engaged in in nature. 

Along with many more artists at 
Shelburne Farms, Janet Fredericks who 
has had major shows both in this coun- 
try and internationally focuses on the 
visual offering of water. According to her 
exhibiting artist statement she focuses on 
“the way it flows, its relationship to what 
holds it, and the life that infuses it”. 

Her paintings and drawings on display 
represent the visual language of water. 
The conversation is linked to the long 
history of water rituals and rites. 

The alignment between Shelburne 
Farms and Burlington City Arts was 
natural because both organizations 
combine their missions to support social, 


ethical, and political issues impacting the 
Vermont landscape and specifically Lake 
Champlain. The exhibits are very differ- 
ent, however they will have a conversa- 
tion with one another” said Ferrell who 
underlined that she highly encourages 
everyone to visit both locations. 

You can catch the exhibit at Shelburne 
farms until Oct. 23, anytime on Mon- 
day-Friday from 10-5 p.m. Admission 
for Adults is $8, $6 for seniors, children 
and teens (ages three through 17) is $5, 


and children under the age of three are 
free. 

The Burlington City Arts Center 
galleries are run on a donation basis. 
The exhibit will be on display at the 
Burlington City Arts Center until Jan. 
14. The Burlington City Arts Center is 
open Tuesday-Thursday from 11-5 p.m., 
Friday-Saturday from 11-8 p.m. and 
is closed on Sunday and Monday. The 
address is 135 Church St., located next 
to City Hall. 





A woman looks at the artwork in the Vermont Metro Gallery, located on the fourth 
floor of the BCA Center during the Of Land and Local opening on Friday. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 

According to New and Tenney, such 
practices were never carried out here at 
St. Michael’s, but since these regulations 
fall under national law, the school must 
comply and make the transition by the 
Dec. 1 deadline. 

For many, that means less flexibility 
in their day-to-day schedule and a shift- 
ing of work responsibility. 

“Because people I directly super- 
vise are having a shift from exempt to 
non-exempt, it impacts me because I 
have to explain the regulations, I have 





Department. “If there are things that my 
supervisees can’t get to or can't complete, 
I might have to pick up some of that and 
complete that thing.” 

Anna Boesch, assistant director of the 
MOVE Office, is just one of many St. 
Michael’s employees to be directly affect- 
ed by new regulations added to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act by President Obama 
in May. She is one such supervisee. “My 
immediate reaction was curious,” Boesch 
said, “and, I don't know if defensive is 
the right word, but the way I thought 
about it was, if I go from salary to hourly 
maybe my job isn’t as ‘prestigious’ as it 
has been, as if I was going down. Because 


PHOTO BY MAEVE POWER 


Anna Boesch, assistant director of MOVE, volunteers at Rock Point School on Oct. 8. 
Boesch is an employee of St. Michael’s who will be affected by new FLSA regulations. 


to hold people accountable, I have to 

hold our department accountable, but 
also we together have to sort of rework 
how things are going to function,” said 


Lara Scott, Director of the MOVE 





in our society, that’s how we view salaried 
people, as somehow ‘better.”” 

Boesch also finds the time spent 
keeping track of her hours an added bu- 


reaucratic task. Legally, employees must 


SMC gardens transition for fall 


By Corinne Harvey 
Staff Writer 


Signs of fall are starting to appear 
everywhere on campus. As the leaves 
change, the days shorten, and the 
temperatures slowly start to drop, the 
pace also shifts at the Organic Garden 
and Permaculture site, located across 
Route 15, just down the hill behind the 
observatory and the Pomerleau Alumni 
Center. 

“This is a super exciting time in farm- 
ing in general, but especially for students 
on campus,” said Kristyn Achilich, the 
academic program coordinator for the 
Organic Garden and Permaculture Site. 
“They came back right at the height of 
the harvest season, and all of a sudden 
in a month we are ready to turn things 
over for winter.” Her core garden team, 
work-study students, and volunteers, 
help out with the huge amount of work 
that needs to be done before the gardens 


are put to rest for winter. Old crops must 
get pulled, beds need to be weeded and 
turned over, and cover crop is being 

put down. All of these tasks are done in 
preparation for the spring. 

“Tr'll be really nice to put it to rest 
and take a step back” said Erin Buckley, 
after the hard work that was done over 
the summer. Buckley, a senior environ- 
mental studies major and peace and 
justice minor, has worked in the garden 
through all of this first growing season. 
“This past spring was the first time this 
space had been used in years, and it 
was a trial and error experience for all 
involved,” Buckley said. “We were really 
excited to be able to work there full time 
this summer, but we definitely missed 
the student interaction. It was really nice 
when students came back to school to be 
able show off our work we had done this 
summer and preseat a fully functioning 
farm.” 

Cold-hardy field crops that can 


report all hours spent on any task related 
to work, even if that means checking 
one’s email after returning home. 

“Under the FLSA it is required that if 
somebody is performing work for you as 
the employer, you have to pay them for 
that time,” Tenney said. For Boesch, this 
means constantly keeping track of her 
time spent running the variety of events 
that MOVE puts on throughout the 
week, which often operate outside of her 
classic eight-hour workday. 

“Ideally, it opens up more time for 
me to do the things that I love to do. I 
love to hike and read and spend time 
with my new puppy and husband,” said 
Boesch. “But sometimes I just need that 
time to check my email and rest my 
mind about work things. As I’m sitting 
with a student, I don’t want to be think- 
ing ‘Oh, I have hours that I need to be 
counting.” 

According to Scott, conversations 
about possible changes to the FLSA 
began in the spring semester of 2016, 
continuing into the summer and the new 
school year. 

“Come fall, they had a really purpose- 
ful town hall meeting where [the Staff 
Welfare Committee] talked specifically 
about this law, the details of it, what it 
meant for our institution and those im- 
pacted, and they did that for the entire 
staff so that all staff not just supervisors 
were aware of what was going on,” said 
Scott. 

“We've tried to go about this in a very 
open and transparent manner,” said New 
of his own department's handling of the 
change. “Every employee is going to be 
impacted by this, everyone. We have a 
personal touch here and many of our 
peer institutions aren't doing anything 


_ survive colder temperatures, such as 
carrots, beets, kale, and Swiss chard are 
also being transitioned as seedlings and 
are placed into mini-hoop houses that 
keep the dew and cold air off the plants, 
creating a microclimate. Right now, the 
hoop houses are simply constructed of 
white reme (fabric) draped over a wire 
frame, but as it gets colder the fabric 
will be replaced with plastic. In the field, 
these hoop houses keep the plants warm 
enough to keep “Growing [outside] until 
the photoperiod gets super short, when 
the days get to be seven or eight hours 
in length when the plants go dormant, 
allowing them to keep growing until 
November,” Achilich said. 

Lots of work needs to be done with 
the new orchard planted just three weeks 
ago, including composting, mulching, 
and planting bulbs around the tiees, 
according to Achilich. Once the work is 
done, “We leave the garden to rest 
SEE GARDENS, PAGE7 


like that. We're sitting down with each in- 
dividual employee and working through 
how things will change for them.” 


Moving Forward 

“Tt’s such a classic impact and intent 
situation,” said Scott. “The intent is so 
awesome. I love that Obama as the Pres- 


ident thinks of individuals in their work 


- experience in this country and whether 


they are being justly compensated for 
their time and their work. I love that so 
much. The impact has so clearly already 
been, not different, but there’s been such 
a wide array of impact... it’s multifacet- 
ed.” ; 

Boesch expressed similar feelings. 
“When I try to zoom out from my own 
life, and look at the nation as a whole, I 
think there are a lot of people who have 
been taken advantage of. The intention 
behind this act is very important and 
brings to light some things that are ineq- 
uitable in this country,” she said. . 

“At the end of the day we have no 
choice, we have to comply, we have to 
comply with these regulations, and I 
realize that change is sometimes diffi- 
cult for people,” New reflected. “But I 
think we’re going to come through this 
successfully.” = 

The months of October and No- 
vember will provide a buffer period for 
affected employees to adjust to their 
new status as non-exempt from overtime 
pay. The law officially goes into effect on 
Dec. 1, 2016, at which time any and all 
institutions, businesses, and nonprofits 
employing American citizens must be 
able to prove they have complied with 
the Final Rule. 


PHOTO BY PHOEBE LAIDLEY-COLLIAS 
The St. Michael’s Organic Garden and 


Permaculture Site transitions to rest for the — 


winter. 
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Breaking it down: 


St. Michael’s challenged to follow new composting rules 


By Audrey Sinclair 
News & Features Editor 


Bleary-eyed on a Monday morning, 
you decide to make eggs and toast to give 
you the energy you need for your busy 
day. You put a pan on the stove, turn 
on the burner, and grab an egg from the 
fridge automatically - you've been mak- 
ing this easy meal for years. Crack the 
egg, watch it plop and sizzle on the pan. 
Without thinking, you go to chuck the 
eggshell at the trash can against the wall. 
But then a small, green compost bin 
catches your eye. Do you follow through 
with the old habit or switch it up and 
compost? 

Anyone who ever spends time 
cooking or eating food at St. Michael’s 
College feels the impact of Vermont's 
changing compost regulations. Four 
years ago, Vermont passed Act 148, the 
state’s universal recycling and compost 
law. Every year or two since then, a new 
set of guidelines for waste disposal has 
been implemented. In July of this year, 
Act 148 made it so that anywhere that 
produces more than 26 tons of food 


used to it.” 

Every townhouse and apartment unit 
received their own compost bin upon 
arriving on campus this year. Additional- 
ly, every floor in the dorm buildings and 
suites has a bin into which food scraps 
may be deposited. 

“T think it’s a great idea,” said Nath- 
alie Danizio, a junior studying psychol- 
ogy, who appreciates efforts to help the 
environment. Danizio lives in a town- 
house this year, where she prepares her 
own meals. Other than when eating in 
Alliot, she did not routinely compost her 
food scraps prior to this year. 

Danizio and her housemates initially 
kept the bin in their kitchen, but realized 
they could not keep it there once it start- 
ed attracting flies. They moved it outside, 
which they find to be an inconvenience. 

“If youre cooking, you don’t want 
to leave the stove to go compost,” said 
Bridget Fisher, a junior math major and 
classics minor. Act 148, while well-in- 
tended, creates inevitable challenges. 

‘The townhouse eventually discovered 
maggots in their food scraps bin after not 
emptying the bin for about three weeks. 


forces folks to rethink about what waste 


é6i: 148 is a challenge, no doubt, but it 


-Heather Lynch 


coordinator of sustainability 


scraps a year, or a half a ton each week, 
must compost their own food scraps or 
have them sent to a facility. At St. Mi- 
chael’s, our food scraps are composted at 
a site owned and operated by the school. 
By 2020, all food scraps will be banned 
from landfills in the state of Vermont. 
“We're not going into every town- 
house and saying, ‘Hey! You're not doing 
it right! Violation!” said Heather Lynch, 
coordinator of sustainability at St. Mi- 
chael’s College: “The focus right now is 
awareness, education, and getting folks 


Lynch suggests emptying your food scrap 
bin every one to two days to avoid bugs, 
mold, and other issues. oR 

The house has been learning the best 
way to deal with food scraps through 
trial and error. Their current solution 
is to collect all food scraps while pre- 
paring a meal in a bowl on the counter 
and dumping it into their outdoor bin 
after the meal is cooked. However, the 
convenience is a compromise Danizio is 
willing to take to do her part. “We don't 
really know what happens to our com- 


post,” she said. “We just know it’s good 
for the environment.” 

Last year, Green Up went around to 
the townhouses who used the bins for 
food scraps and collected them. This 
year, neither the club nor facilities are 
responsible for getting the scraps from 
each individual kitchen. Students living 
in the townhouses and apartments each 





for emptying the compost bin. The Resi- 
dent Assistant and floormates coordinate 
who takes out the bin, but, MacNeill 
commented, it isn’t always clear who is 
supposed to take it out. He said it often 
sits and attracts flies, so they don’t keep it 
in the floor kitchen. 

This year, Green Up is working to 
educate the campus on what the law is 






PHOTO BY PHOEBE LAIDLEY-COLLIAS 


Food scraps are ready to be picked up from a collection bin near Cashman Hall and de- 
posited in the St. Michael’s compost pile on Monday. 


must bring their scraps to a large trash 
can next to the dumpsters, and in the 
dorms and suites, where there is one bin 
for the floor, the Resident Assistant and 
their floor collaborate on assigning the 
task. “There was a little bit of discrepan- 
cy with who was taking [the food scrap 
bins] out,” said Rachel Proctor, a senior 
environmental studies major who is also 
involved with Green Up, “and I think 
that’s a challenge right now.” 

At times, residents avoid composting 
out of convenience. “Sometimes I see 
people throw eggshells in the trashcan 
under the sink just because it’s closer,” 
said Shawn MacNeill, a junior biology 
major who lives in Canterbury. Since the 
suite buildings only have one kitchen on 
each floor, no one person is responsible 


and how it affects them. “We just want- 
ed to teach people about where the food 
we compost goes, why the compost is 
important, where composting is on cam- 
pus,” said Ivy Luke, junior biology and 
Spanish double major. The club plans to 
answer questions by tabling in Alliot on 
Wednesday, Oct. 19 and Thursday, Oct. 
20. 

“Act 148 is a challenge, no doubt,” 
Lynch said. “But the thing I do like 
about it is that it forces folks to rethink 
about what waste is. These food scraps 
are a wonderful material to grow more 
food in the future. And if we can just get 
even just a few folks thinking differently 
about that, so much has been accom- 


plished.” 





GARDENS 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 
through December ‘and January and 
early February, and in early March we 
start seeding again and are back at it,” 
Achilich said. 

OVE, or Outdoor Volunteer Efforts, 


one of the opportunities offered through 
the MOVE office, works with the garden 


sites throughout the year. Rachel Proctor, 
a senior environmental studies major, 

is one of the leaders. “[OVE] brings 
volunteers down to help twice a week to 
work on certain projects like planting or 
pulling weeds, and bringing the garden 
to rest,” she said. The club works hard all 
throughout fall in hopes that the transi- 
tion to spring should go smoothly. 


Students can get involved with the 
garden through volunteering and pur- 
chasing food at the farm stand. Profes- 
sors use the gardens as a lab space as 
well. “[The] farm stands have been really 
successful so far,” Buckley said, “especial- 
ly with the new building with kitchens, 
an even greater population is cooking for 
themselves. It’s hard for students to get 


fresh food that’s not from Alliot. We're 
not in walking distance of really nutri- 
tious food.” 

If you wish to help out with the gar- 
den sites, open hours this fall are Mon- 
days 1:00 p.m. — 4:00 p.m., Wednesdays 
7:30 a.m. — 12:30 p.m., and Thursdays 
and Fridays 3:00 p.m. — 5:00 p.m. 
through the rest of the month. 
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Campus companions on the rise 


By Aeddan Flaherty 
Staff Writer 


On a cloudy September morning, 
students gathered in the International 
Commons where St. Michael’s College 
administration organized an area for stu- 
dents to embrace and attempt to comfort 
each other. The room began to fill with 
heart wrenched friends, acquaintances, 
and neighbors all seeking consolation on 
this dark day. To many SMC students, 
the loss of their friend Jerry Collins was 
earth shattering, literally bringing them 
to their knees and taking their breath 
away. 

It was only when a local campus 
celebrity graced students with her pres- 
ence that the tension lightened slightly, 
allowing them a moment of warmth and 
relief. Lola, an eight-year-old black lab 
who is also a therapy dog for a resident 
on campus, was invited to the commons 
that day. Upon her arrival, stiff jaws 
began to soften into small lip-quivering 
smiles. Lola characteristically followed 
up with her body swaying tail wag as she 
approached fellow friends and acquain- 
tances, allowing them to embrace her 
and press her silky ears to their face. 

As the atmosphere in the room began 
to quiet, Lola took the opportunity to 
explore and check out some of the snack 
provisions, naturally. As she made her 
way over to the middle of the room 
where a tray of cheese was placed, Lola 
briefly made eye contact with several 
members, almost asking for permission 
to indulge. Before any feast began, her 
owners called her off knowing she would 
make that tray disappear, leaving the 
crowd laughing. 





much happier.” 


Lola is registered to Sarah Green, a 
senior with majors in secondary educa- 
tion and history, who keeps Lola in her 
townhouse. But she’s become a kind of 
antidote for more than one student’s 
world. Sarah and her roommates often 
get frequent visitors requesting to spend 
time with Lola after a stressful day. “She 
has more friends than us,” said Green, 
“But it’s awesome people want to come 
over to pet her because she needs a lot of 
attention.” 


Animals on the rise 

With the increased number of animals 
on campus, Saint Michael's has begun to 
distribute collar tags to registered animals 
to make the animals easily identifiable to 
students as well as administration. This 
semester, 17 animals, including dogs, 
cats and ferrets have been registered. 
Several more are pending. The school 
distributes tags in order to allow passers- 
by and Public Safety to know if specific 
animal have been approved to live on 
campus by the school and they does not 
pose a major threat. 

“I am happy to support students in 
this way and want people to get what 
they need to have the best student 
experience,” said Dawn Ellinwood, vice 
president of student affairs and dean of 
students. The dean witnessed Lola's inter- 
action with students in the International 
Commons when students were begin- 
ning to process the death of Collins. 

“It was great to witness her impact on 
students,” Ellinwood said. “Animals have 
that sense of what you're feeling and can 
really help take your focus off yourself to 
calm you down.” 

At one time in her life, Lola was a 
breeding dog, and Greens roommates 
said that they think having eight litters 
of puppies helped her acquire an ex- 
traordinary talent for having patience, 
tolerance, and unconditionally love. 
This aspect has become essential with 
her relationship with Sarah, who deals 
with anxiety and depression, and has for 
some time. “She’s the type of animal who 
fulfills her role,” said senior Nat Cham- 


berlain, Greens roommate. 


Cap can make me forget about things 
that stress or upset me. He makes me so 


-Giovanna Demers ‘17 


Along with the unconditional love of a 
therapy animal comes huge responsibili- 
ty. This is obvious to Green’s roommate, 
senior Justine Ransdell, who has noticed 
the rising number of animals on campus. 
“People must understand what a therapy 
dog means,” Ransdell said. “It is a big 
responsibility to be aware that they can 
raise the dog in a suitable home, both © 
beneficial to the people and the dog.” 
Green is the official owner, however, 

she lives in a townhouse with five other 
residents. Her housemates and neighbors 
help her balance the load of care required 
for Lola. 


Regulation and registration 

Residence Life and Public Safety use the 
Student Code of Conduct to outline the 
requirements and regulate the process for 
registering therapy and service animals. 
Ellinwood, as dean of students, handles 
the registration and approval process 
with therapy and service animals on 
campus. Ellinwood has dealt with some 
of transition in policies here over the last 


few years to accommodate the Americans 


with Disabilities Act, ensuring those with 
disabilities have access to equal opportu- 
nity and accommodation. 

But the bottom line to achieving 
this cooperation between student and 
administration is providing proper docu- 
mentation from a doctor or practitioner, 
at least 30 days in advance, stating why 
a therapy animal may be necessary 
and could help create an environment 
for a student to achieve success. From 
there, Residence Life would contact the 
floormates, depending on if they are in 
a residence hall, or roommates if they 
are in an apartment or townhouse just 
to make sure anyone directly impacted 
would be comfortable with the situation 
and does not have any allergies. Accord- 
ing to Ellinwood, any conflicts between 
residents and the owner usually results 
with relocating the owner to a more 
suitable area that would not negatively 
impact neighbors. 

Doug Babcock, director of public 
safety, along with several other campus 
officers, have a limited role in regulating 
registered campus animals and making 
sure that everything runs smoothly. 
Babcock said Public Safety doesn’t have 
any part in the approval process and is 





PHOTO BY MAEVE POWER 
Lola, therapy animal of Sarah Green, receives a loving rub on Friday 


not looking to ban campus animals, but 
it is their job to ensure that the residents 
respect the process and is in best interest 
for the owners and the community. 
With new policies, Babcock and Resi- 
dence Life are hoping to make regulation 
easier. Tags for the animals’ collars are 


distributed by Residence Life, displaying _ 


that they have gone through the process 
of registering, vaccinations, and are being 
proactive with the relationship between 
students and administration. 


The importance of companionship _ 
An alternative to owning an animal on 
campus is to get involved with MOVE 
programs like Cause for Paws and All 
Breeds, which allow you to socialize with 
rescue dogs by taking them on walks and 
sometimes fostering them for a short pe- 
riod of time. But that doesn’t mean you 
wont fall in love with the fostered friend. 
That’s the story for Giovanna De- 
mers, a senior majoring in philosophy. 
Throughout her first and sophomore 
years, Demers would volunteer with 
Cause for Paws about once a week. Then, 
when she brought up her car her junior 


year, she began a much mote serious in- _ 


volvement by volunteering at All Breeds 
up to three times a week. 


SEE COMPANIONS, PAGE 23 
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Spotlight: Coletti’s Helping Hand 





Jim Coletti picks up garbage outside the 300’s townhouses at 6 a.m. on Saturday. 


ou may not be familiar 
with Jim Coletti yet, but 
he is definitely someone 
you have seen on campus. 
Coletti and his grounds team can be 
seen maintaining the campus that 
surrounds this institution. Coletti 
~ has dedicated over 30 years working 
here at Saint Michael's College. 
Besides working on the campus 
landscape, Coletti often helps out 
setting up for big events on campus 
(setting up tables in Ross or on the 
300’s field), picking up garbage on 
the weekend, and during the winter, 
shoveling the snow. As students go 
to class five days a week, Coletti and 
his team, have a seven-day work 
week, which leaves little time for 
him to spend with his wife and dog 
in their Williston home. When Co- 
letti does find time away from work, 
he enjoys working out at the local 


Photo Column by Kayce Venezia 
Sports Editor 


gym in Williston and spending time 
with his wife and dog in the Ver- 
mont landscape. On Sundays when 
Coletti isn't scheduled to work, you 
may often see him attending Mass 


right here at the church on campus 


with his wife, who prefers coming 
here over the church that is closer to 
their home. He attributed this deci- 
sion due to the “close-knit commu- 
nity that embodies the campus.” 
Often forgotten is who is re- 
sponsbile for cleaning up the 
campus on Saturday or Sunday 
mornings after students have been 
partying. “People start coming in 
around 8 or 9 oclock and say, “this 
is a very clean campus,’ explained 
Coletti. “But we are here at six. We 
clean up everything, which takes a 
couple of hours to get all the cans, 
bottles and litter around the entire 
campus.’ Coletti realizes that this 


is one of the jobs that is required, 
“Sometimes it is overwhelming, 
but we are professionals and if the 
school needs us we will do what 
they ask.” 

Even after all these years work- 
ing at the college, Coletti never 
gets upset that his work rarely gets 


recognized. He still enjoys working 
here and being a dedicated member 
of the St. Michael's Community. 
Whether he is attending church, or 
working around campus, his pres- 
ence is not to be missed. 
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“To thine own 


self be true” 
SMC bids adieu to a power couple 


By Michael Savoie 
Staff Writter 


This semester professor Nick Clary 
teaches his first Emeritus adjunct class 
on Shakespeare, and he has two unique 
students: Fr. Marcel and Rich Morrissey, 
alumni and father of Sean Morrissey, a 
recent alum from the class of 2016. 

Rich Morrissey was a student in Nick’s 
second class on Shakespeare, back in 
1971. During his college years, Morrissey 
attended many poetry readings held in a 
north campus apartment where Nick and 
his wife Chris Clary used to live. Nick 
and Morrissey stayed in touch over the 
years, Nick and Chris even became god- 
parents to one of Morrissey’s daughters. 

“Things have kind of come full circle 
for Rich and for me,” Nick told the De- 
fender. “He is an even stronger student 
today. I hope that my teaching this se- 
mester measures up to his expectations.” 

After over four decades, Nick and 
Chris are wrapping up their time at 
St. Michael’s college. Combined they 
have witnessed the first year the college 
accepted female students, watched the 
career development program blossom, 
and have inspired countless students, a 
few of whom are now professors along- 
side Nick and others whose children 
Nick had in class. 

Nick and Chris are bidding-adieu to 
campus with the close of fall semester. 
Nick, an english professor who specializ- 
es in Renaissance Literature and Drama, 
specifically William Shakespeare and 
John Milton, retires from St. Michael’s 
College after 47 years of teaching. Chris 
will be retiring after working in career 
development for 31 years, where she 
is currently the director of counseling. 
Both will be leaving the college at the 
end of this semester. 

Over the years the Clary’s have been 
very involved in the community of 
the college. Chris, New York native, 
and Nick, Maryland native, met while 
attending Notre Dame and came to Ver- 
mont in 1970, the first year that the col- 
lege admitted female students. However, 
Chris did not start working in career 
development until 15 years later. Before 
she began work at SMC, she took part 
in an organization called the Ladies of 
St. Michael’s, made up of faculty wives. 
Members were in charge of hosting a tea 
party for prospective students and their 
parents. It made the transition easier 
when Chris took the career development 


job offering in 1985. 

When the Clary’s first arrived, the 
number of students was around 1,200. 

“Tt was the small class size that grabbed 
my attention in the first place,” said 
Nick. Small class sizes allow Nick to hold 
students accountable for leading discus- 
sions and collaborating with one another. 
For Nick, eight to 16 students per class 
is the perfect teacher to student ratio. 
This allows him to manage and evaluate 
more discussion and response writings 
per student each day. He also encourag- 
es his students to critique others work 
and make suggestions to develop critical 
skills. 

Chris also appreciates the small school 
size that allows direct contact with a 
majority part of the students. Around 86 
percent-93 percent of the senior class has 
met with career services directly where 
the national level is around half that. 

“The relationships aren't phony and are 
truly successful which is shown through 
our job success rate,” Chris said. It’s 
the student relationships that are made 
during this development process that 
Chris Clary will miss the most. 

Unlike the vast history of Shakespeare, 
career development hadn’t even been a 
topic when Chris went to college. It was 
still in its infancy. 

Chris was in a church volunteer group 
which helped the resettlement of Cam- 
bodian and Vietnamese refugees. Clary 
would help their children get into school, 
along with helping the parents obtain 
jobs after reaching basic English skills. 

“The volunteer work gave me the skills 
set that St. Mike’s hired” said Chris. 

Chris valued alumni connections for 
possible internships for students. Chris 
also set up student trips to Boston and 
New York in search for jobs. She would 
arrange a panel of various industries that 
were populated by alumnis to help build 
a networking community. 

In addition to his work as a professor, 
Nick led multiple student trips to En- 
gland during summer and winter breaks. 
The more recent trips were in 2014 and 
this past May of 2016. Students were 
studying five plays and visited crucial 
landmarks relative to studying William 
Shakespeare. 

Beyond the classroom, Nick coached 
the men’s tennis team from 1976-1984. 
His 1980-81 team still holds the best 
tennis record for St. Mike’s with an 11-2 
record. 

Nick also talked for leap retreats, 


was associate dean for two years, study 
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Above: Nick and Chris Clary prepare to retire together after being at the school since the 


1970'S 






ARCHIVAL PHOTOS COURTESY OF THE CLARYS 


Above: Nick Clary gives a Shakespeare Lecutre in 1973 


Below: Chris Clary (second from right) at a meeting of the SMC Ladies Tea Party in 






of the fall semester. I think of them both 
as endless fonts of energy. Even now, in 
the last few months of their long years 
of service to the college.” said Joan Wry, 
professor of English and former student 
of Nick’s. Wry co-taught the most recent 
study abroad class on Shakespeare in 
performance with Nick. 

‘The Clarys have two sons, Ryan and 
Colin. Colin graduated from Notre 
Dame, is a part of the visitors nurse 
association and is a musician on the side. 
Ryan attended St. Mike’s and is now the 
manager of global services for Burton 
Snowboards in Burlington. 

Nick’s expertise will be missed and 
“leaves a very big hole in the English de- 
partment major,” said Lorrie Smith, chair 


After retirement, Nick and Chris 
Clary plan on staying in Vermont. Nick 
is currently the coordinating editor of 
the Hamlet Works website which was — 
recognized and celebrated in Stratford, 
England as the best international Shake- 
speare site on any given play. Nick also 
recently became a member of the board 
of the directors for the Vermont Shake- 
speare festival which sets up plays in 
the summer and supports internships 
for students. He will continue working - 
for these organizations after retirement. _ 
Chris plans on spending more time with 
their grandson, working on family histo- 


ry projects, doing some volunteer work, — 


and staying in touch with SMC through 
the Pontigny Society. 
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Zach Maroon (right) 

2018; Scarborough, Maine 
“Trade policies. As you saw 
with Brexit, globalization 
has become a huge trend. We 
are in a time where America 


Manuela Yeboah (right) 

2017; Newark, N.J. 

“Race and immigration. This 
country is a melting pot and 
we are all immigrants. It’s not 
welcoming for others to hear 
candidates making statements 


against that.” 


can embrace globalization or 
isolate.” 





Jenny Burke (left) Elly Desmarais (left) 

2019; Hampton Falls, N.H. 2020; Hampton, N.H. 
“Education and funding “Women’s rights and which 
for education. On both the candidate is going to make it 
elementary levels and high more equal.” 


school levels.” 





Spencer G Morrissey (right) 
2020; Morrisville, Vt. 

“The policy ’m most con- 
cerned about is immigration 


Emma Drennen (right) 
2019; Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Women’s rights within the reform. I’ve had friends de- 
workplace or with repro- ported after living here and 
ductive health. Definitely a only allowed to come back as 
dealbreaker for me.” tourists. They can’t work and 


don’t have the same rights. 
It’s not fair.” 





Danny Divis (left) 


Bee ba eos Rachel Jones (left) 

: » Pa. —2017; Winnetka, Ill. 
“Immigration and foreign “How AS ah wealth in- 
policy. Both candidates treat equality within this country.” 


this topic very differently.” 





Cartoon images of Jill Stein, Hillary Clinton, Donald Trump, and Gary Johnson created by Lorie Shaull from the Noun Project. Star graphic created by Alexander Smith from the Noun project. 


Republican elephant and Democratic donkey graphics created by Alex Tai from the Noun Project. 
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Voting vulnerabilities 
in an electronic age 


By Maeve Power 
Politics Editor 


At a time when banking transactions 
are vulnerable to hacks and identity 
thieves seem to lurk around every corner, 
even the country’s voting system can be 
vulnerable. Like any other technology, 
this electronic process has its downfalls. 

“Have you ever had your computer 
crash?” asked Greta Pangborn, chair of 
the computer science and information 
services department. “Something could 
happen to one of these systems, it could 
crash, and it could be hard to retrieve the 
data. In an election, you need a backup 
plan. It is unacceptable to have voters’ 
votes get lost.” 

Every voting district organizes their 
voting systems individually, so Americans 
vote in a variety of ways, whether it be 
on a scantron or a touch-screen. 

“In Winooski, it’s like you're taking 
an exam,” said Pangborn, who lives in 
Winooski. “You fill out a scantron and 
the computer reads it. Now, you could 
still have a problem with the computer 
read out, or something could break or 
there could be a problem, but they will 
always have those sheets of paper, and 
there will always be a way to go back and 
look and make sure you got it right.” 

According to Verified Voting, an elec- 
tion watchdog group, many districts are 
moving back towards the old-fashioned 
pen and paper method, due to a lack of 
funding to update old machines. 

Leaving a paper trail can have other 
added benefits, including shorter lines 
at voting locations because voters don’t 
have to wait their turn for access to the 
limited electronic machines. 

When students hit the booths on 
Nov. 8 they may come face-to-face 
with an electronic voting machine, but 
for many students on this campus, the 
system will be as old-fashioned as it gets 
through an absentee ballot: a handwrit- 
ten check-mark next to their candidate, 
an envelope and a stamp. 


Voting Tips and Guidelines 
Step 1: Register to vote by doing 
the online application on your 
state's official website OR call your 
local Board of Elections to check 
your voter status. 

Step 2: Apply for an Absentee 
Ballot and send it in at least a week 
before the Nov. 8 election OR, if 
youre registered in Vermont, vote in 
person at Colchester High School. 


The VT registration 
e deadline is Nov. 2. 





Republican elephant and Democratic donkey graph- 
ics created by Alex Tai from the Noun Project. 





Brent Murray, ‘17, plans to vote for Donald Trump in the Nov. 8 election. 


‘CURTAIN’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 


According to both students, it can be 
challenging being a Donald Trump sup- 
porter attending a primarily liberal col- 
lege because most students just assume 
that conservatives support all of Trump’s 
radical opinions and behavior. They 
said that they try to emphasize that they 
support Irump’s policies and his busi- 
ness oriented mindset. “It’s frustrating, 
because people’s views will change when 
they find out I’m voting for Trump be- 
cause they deem me as some fascist, 


racist, blood-sucking monster, when in 
fact I’m really just looking at Trump’s 
economic plans,” McKenzie said. 

“A lot of the professors here share 
the common consensus of being liberal/ 
democrats. Therefore, sitting in class can 
be very annoying,” Murray said “Some- 
times I feel as if I am only being taught 
what some professors want me to believe 
and ultimately [they] do not allow me 
to challenge myself through a different 
methodology of thought.” _ 

Robert Letovsky, a business and 
accounting professor who said he does 
not consider himself a conservative but 
rather “pro-free market,” explained that 


‘The Politics of Gender 


By Cameron Hager 
Contributor 


Presidential nominees Donald Trump 
and Hillary Clinton, representing the 
Republican and Democratic parties 
respectively, went head to head in the 
first debate of the election season on 
Monday, Sept. 26. What became the 
most watched Presidential debate in 
American history was not without 
controversy. Conversations about gender 
and sexism picked up after Clinton's 
stamina was put into question by Trump. 
Former controversial comments he made 
regarding Alicia Machado, winner of 
Miss Universe 1996, were criticized by 
Clinton. In addition to that, a 2005 
tape of Trump saying explicit remarks 


about women was released which caused 
nation-wide uproar. 

Comments made by both candidates 
raised a questions. What is the role of 
gender in this election? Is it an important 


~ appearance were everywhere during the 


Spas 
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he has concerns with the lack of factual 
information being taught to students 
about the American economy. “We 
graduate the majority of our students 
with no knowledge of the modern day ~ 
economy,” he said, adding that requiring 
all students to learn facts about some- 
thing like the economy could challenge 
the progressive climate on campus. 

Although he senses that his views are — 
not shared by everyone on campus, Le- 
tovsky said “I don’t ever feel victimized _ 
or attacked for having free-market views, 
but I definitely can sense that I am the 
minority.” 


issue? ee 
According to Hillary Waite, a senior | 
at Boston University and a Clinton sup- 
porter, it is. 
“Hillary’s whole political life has been 
framed by her gender,” said Waite. “She 
has been forced, her whole career, to act 
‘demure’, expected to bake cookies, and — 
other assorted gendered nonsense. She is 
criticized if she smiles too much, or not 
enough. Comments on [Clinton's] and 
Carly Fiorina’s demeanor and physical 


primaries.” 

Emily Eckel, a senior at St. Mike’s 
and a Clinton supporter, agreed: “[Gen- 
der plays a role] because I have heard 
people say that they will vote for Hillary 
because she is a woman or they won't 
vote for her because she is a woman. 


SEE GENDER, PAGE B3 








Gender 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE B2 


her gender, not her political standpoint.” 

Criticism against Trump by female 
voters has been common in this election. 
However, some male supporters echo the 
statements made by Eckel and Waite. 

Pat Cornacchio, a junior at St. 
Michael's, is one such voter.He supports 

- neither Trump nor Clinton. 

“Degrading women in such a man- 
her is a pretty irresponsible thing for a 
candidate, making the decision easy for 
those in believe in gender equality,” said 
Cornacchio. “While it is a phenomenal 
opportunity to vote for the first female 
president of America, I do not feel 
comfortable where she is coming from. I 
do not trust her enough to want to vote 
for her.” 


There are also those who are not 


Es In this country, 
ambition looks bad 


on a woman.” 


-Jennifer Purcell, Ph. D 


concerned about Trump's comments 
regarding women. 

“In my opinion, if [his statement] is 
the biggest argument we have against 
him, it seems a weak to me,” said Ben 
Carroll, a senior at St. Michael’s and a 
Trump supporter. “Of course, it is not 
great that he said those things...but I 
think there are a lot of flaws on both 
sides regarding women’s issues. | think it 
is hard to put that into play as an attack 
on either of them. Trump saying a few 
mean things about [Alicia Machado] 
is very different than from what other 
people have done. On a scale that he is 
running on, running for President, I do 
not think it is that big of a deal.” 

Jennifer Purcell, Ph. D, associate 
professor of history at St. Michael’s, is an 
expert in historical gender issues. 

“When I see analysis of [Hillary’s] 
campaign, I hear echoes of the 19th and 
20th century in the women’s suffrage 
campaign,” said Purcell. “I feel like we 
haven't moved much beyond that. In 
this country, ambition looks bad on a 
woman.” In regard to male politicians, 
Purcell said: “We want them to be am- 
bitious. We want them to be competent. 
[Hillary] is being assessed in an entirely 
different measurement than a male can- 
didate would.” 

One thing that is certain is that peo- 
ple have been thinking about the issue 
of gender and decisions that voters make 
on November 8th may be hased on how 
significant of a role gender played. 





Republican elephant and Democratic donkey graph- 
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Permanent Bern 
By Marisa Gehrig 


Contributor 


On a Tuesday morning last spring, 
senior Katie Petrozzo and her roommate 
Jennifer Toner woke up and decided in a 
fit of spontaneity to get Bernie Sander’s 


face permanently inked onto their bodies. 


Aartistic Inc, a tattoo parlor in 
Winooski, Vermont, was giving out free 
Bernie Sander’s tattoos in order to sup- 


port the local politician in his race for the 


presidency. Each of the tattoos featured 
an artistically drawn outline of Bernie's 
iconic wild hair and glasses. 

“My best friend and I had wanted 
matching tattoos for a long time, and we 
just woke up one morning and were like, 
“Well hey, it’s free,” Petrozzo said. 

Petrozzo said she has supported 
Sanders’ politics since before he even 
announced his bid for the presidential 
campaign. She is a fan of his progressive 
approach to issues such as immigration, 
education, and environmental concerns. 

After Hillary Clinton won the 
Democratic nomination over Sanders, 
many customers of Aartistic Inc are 
now left with a permanent mark of the 
Vermont Senator. One might think that 
they jumped the gun and would regret 
pledging their devotion in such a perma- 
nent way, but to many the tattoo holds a 
deeper meaning. 

“Tt’s not like I did this to immortalize 
Bernie on my body,” Petrozzo said. “It’s 
more about what Bernie represents and 
our connection to St. Mike's and this 
area. It’s a very formative part of our 
lives.” 


Campaign 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 


Originally, Beaupré was a strong sup- 
porter of Bernie Sanders and his cam- 
paign, but decided that when Sanders 
endorsed Clinton, he had to make 

-a change of heart. “What gets me 
through every day is the knowledge 
that no matter how hard this gets, 
people are counting on us to doa 
good job and if not save their lives, 
keep them afloat.” When asked what 
the most important moment of 
Parker’s time as a community orga- 
nizer has been, he could only give 
one specific moment. “One day I was 
really struggling to stay motivated. 
Basically it was an important day for 
me because I came to the realization 
that I’m working all day every day up 
until the election and then I’m gone. 
For the people in my community, it’s a 
life sentence.” 


Beaupré said he thoroughly un- 
derstands the impact of the election 
because of the people who surround 
him. He gets to experience the impact 
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Seniors Tess Karlon and Katie Petrozzo pose with their Bernie Sanders tattoos that they 
had done during the Senator’s campaign for the Democratic presidential nominee. 


Fellow classmates Tess Karlon and Sa- 
die Taylor also received the Sandets tat- 
too. They had to make an appointment 
because Aartistic Inc was overbooked. 

“By the time we got it done, it was 
already pretty clear that he wasn't going 
to win, Karlon said. 

Similar to Petrozzo, Karlon and 
Taylor favor Sandets’ activist stance and 
the way he supports a complete funda- 
mental change. 

“[My tattoo] stands for the big 
changes that I think our system needs,” 
Karlon said. 

Taylor decided to get the tattoo in 
order to both show her support for 
Sanders’ ideas and to open up a conver- 


the next election will have first-hand 
through these one-on-one’s and talking 
with people from a variety of demo- 
graphics. 


Mike McCarthy, a senior at St. 
Michael’s and Beaupré’s roommate since 
sophomore year, said his friend’s decision 


“Adayin thelr 


| 8:30 AM: Wake up. 





9:30 AM: Daily Conference Call. 


10:00 AM - 2:30 PM: Set up for various 


_ voter registration drives (physical setting up 
’ of the drive, phone calls with volunteers, 
meeting with volunteers). 


3:00 - 5:00 PM: Printing call sheets/prepara- 


tion for nightly phone banks. 


5:00 - 9:00 PM: Phone calls to recruit volun- 


9:00 - 10:00 PM: Entering data collected for 
current day/preparation for tomorrow's 
events. as 
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sation about politics. 

“The tattoo has opened up conver- 
sations,” Taylor said. “I’ve had many 
compliments about the tattoo, but I’ve 
also been in situations where people 
have verbalized their disagreement. Ei- 
ther way, I have appreciated the way that 
those conversations have both reafiirmed 
and challenged my political beliefs.” 

To Taylor, the tattoo symbolizes the 
grander idea of spurring these conver- 
sations and awakening people to the 
economic and social injustices that she 
feels are relevant today. 

“T feel just as proud today about 
my tattoo as the day I got it,” Taylor 
said. 


was in character. “Parker isn’t the kind 
of person that will just sit back and wait 
for things to change. He is someone that 
will take action to support the causes 
that he believes in and fight for what he 


_ believes is right.” 


According to McCarthy, Beaupré’s 
decision to take the semester off was 
“natural for him because of his belief 
system and his natural inclination to 
take action rather than waiting for 
something to change.” 


Students who do not know Beaupré 
will hear about his travels, experiences, 
and all that he has learned next semester 
in the spring, when he returns to Saint 
Michael’s to begin his senior year. 


Although having no specific nor im- 
mediate plans following college, Beaupré 
said he has plans to use his experience 
and knowledge from being a communi- 
ty organizer in his future. “I want to do 
work that helps people who have been 
marginalized or disenfranchised by the 
dominant society. I'd love to use my 
experience to get involved or even start 


my own non-profit.” 
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Making tk the case for third party voting 





Torin La Liberte 


Contributor 


This presidential election is shaping up 
to be one of the most contentious in 
recent history. The candidates of the 
two major parties are seen as unsavory 
from not just the opposition, but by 
party members themselves. There seems 
to be only two options come November 
8: vote for those on the debate stage, or 
vote for those who aren't. Many peo- 
ple are talking about the latter option, 
simply because those candidates are 
alternatives to the two heavily publicized 
nominees, Donald Trump and Hillary 
Clinton. But who are these candidates, 
and what would electing them mean for 
the United States? 

Currently, the leading third party 


candidate is former New Mexico Gover- 
nor Gary Johnson. Yes, the Aleppo guy. 
Johnson is running on the Libertarian 
platform, calling for smaller government 
and progressive policy on social issues. 
Ac- 


terview with independent news source 
Democracy Now, “after a magnificent 
campaign of Bernie Sanders, the next 
step is a green step. The next step is a 
progressive step.” 


When it come to voting third party, it is im- 
portant to realize that you are not throwing 


away your vote, unless you are voting in 


fear. 


cording to Johnson's campaign website: 
“we seek a world of liberty; a world in 
which all individuals are sovereign over 
their own lives and no one is forced to 
sacrifice his or her values for the benefit 
of others.” His economic policy is essen- 
tially to let the free market run itself, and 
give citizens the freedom to make their 
own personal decisions. A very laid back, 
America-centric platform. 

Behind Johnson is the Green Party 
candidate, Jill Stein. The doctor from 
Mass. is running on a platform based 
primarily on peacekeeping, and ecolog- 
ical and environmental protection. The 
Stein campaign tried to capitalize on the 
“Bernie or Bust” supporters with her 
progressive views, even pulling DNC. 
committee members like Cornel West 
over to her camp, who said in an in- 


Her outline for the demilitarization 
of police forces and promoting renewable 
energy jobs isn’t helping her much in 
the polls though, where she is currently 
averaging 2.5 percent of the vote, nearly 
5 percent behind Johnson. 

But let’s say one of these two, or any 
other third party, secures enough votes 
to usurp ClinTrump. Then what? In 
a political sphere as polarizing as the 
current state of the U.S., it is unlikely 
that a third party president could close 
the aisle. 

However, with the state of this elec- 
tion, there is more hope than ever that 
a third party may prevail, with so many 
congressmen and women refusing to 
align with either major candidate, and 
some even endorsing the third parties. 
Alternatively, in the case of Johnson, 


Red or blue pill: Picking the lesser 





Maddy Hansen 
Social Media Editor 


When I was in fourth grade, I was in 
a play called “Mail to the Chief”. The 
play was created entirely by letters that 
students and adults alike had submitted 
describing what they would like to see 
in a president. This happened in 2004 
during the thick of the presidential 
election in which George W. Bush was 
ultimately reelected over democratic 
opponent John Kerry. The play got na- 
tional attention and this became my first 
introduction to politics. 

During the play’s run, we had several 
speakers from several different campaigns 
come on stage after our finale and sing 


the praises of the campaign they repre- 
sented. We had one standing offer from 
John Edwards’ campaign that if he was 
elected, we would be invited to perform 
at the Kennedy Center in Washington 
D.C. From that point on, nine-year-old 
Maddy was on Team Edwards. 
Now 12 years later, I finally have 

earned the right to vote in an election. I 


cast my vote in the primary on March 
1 and proudly posted on social media 
how everyone of age should also vote. 
Following the trend of many other 
millennials, I did indeed “Feel the Bern” 
and voted for Bernie Sanders. To me, 
Sanders represented the drastic change 
that many people believe is needed in the 
federal government. 

Throughout the campaign season, 
I have been continually amazed at the 
traction that Donald Trump has se- 
cured across the country. Originally, I 
thought it was funny that he was mak- 
ing a presidential bid and believed that 





so much more. 


he would drop out of the race within a 
few months. I couldn't have been more 
wrong. 

As the months progressed and Trump 
remained in the spotlight, I was forced _ 
to confront the stark reality that Trump 
could be the Republican nominee, and 
even more horrifying, our president. 

It soon became clear that unfortu- 


Trump stands for everything | despise: 
sexism, racism, religous intolerance and 


nately Sanders was not going to secure 
the nomination over Clinton, so I began 
looking at my options. Trump stands 
for everything I despise: sexism, racism, 
religious intolerance and so much more. 
He never has or will stand a chance at 
earning my vote. Clinton, to me, had 
never seemed trustworthy. Scandal after 
scandal seemed to pop up with her, and 
how could I vote into presidency a can- 
didate that I don’t trust? 

Currently, I’m very unsure of what to 
do. I have been looking into Gary John- 
son and Jill Stein as an option, but what 
chance does either candidate have against 


there may not be a noticeable gap: the 
Libertarian has said he is willing to use 
executive authority to push his platform 
in cases where congress will not move _ 
forward. 

When it comes to voting third party, 
it is important to realize that you are not — 
throwing away your vote, unless you are 
voting in fear. By not voting for Clinton 
or Trump, you are choosing to give your 
vote to a group who struggles to make 
their way into the national spotlight 
without making a scene on cable news or 
being arrested protesting. 

There is nothing wasted by voting for 
Johnson, Stein, McMullin, or any of the 
countless other candidates on national 
and local ballots that do not identify as 
members of the GOP or Democratic 
Party. Our two-party political system 
does not give enough of a voice at a 
national level to these candidates, and 
members pass them off as jokes, or 
threats to their two-party system. 

In a race as divisive as this one, it is 
important to know that there are more 
options than the two. Third parties are 
still worth the vote. 


Torin La Liberte is a senior MJD major 
and a multi-sport athlete usually spotted on 
his bike around campus. 


of two evils 


Clinton or Trump? Here's the predica- 
ment: a vote for a third party candidate 
would be a vote that I believe in and 
have pride in casting. However, voting 
third party takes a vote away from the 
“lesser evil” and essentially gives a vote 
to the “greater evil”. On the other hand, 
voting for the lesser evil is a defensive 
vote and one I don’t want to be forced to 
do. I find that many people are also in 
this situation, and we are the voters that 
must somehow be persuaded one way or 
the other. 

I waited 18 years (actually 20 years 
because of my birthday month) to vote 
in a presidential election, and this is 
what I have to choose between? More 
importantly, with regards to Trump, I 
am incredibly embarrassed with how 
his campaign is representing the polit- 
ical climate in America and the labels 
automatically associated with all Amer- 
icans, regardless of their primary vote, 
that entail voting a reality star into the 
Republican nomination. Nine-year-old 
Maddy would have been disappointed, 
but 21-year-old Maddy feels defeated. 


Maddy Hansen is a senior MJD major 
with a passion for outdoor adventures. 
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Sloane Hall: what’s REALLY left? 





Story and photos by Maddy Linden 
Visual Editor 


To those unfamiliar with the quirky, 
artsy halls and rooms of Sloane on 
North Campus, it may seem like an old, 
unkempt building. Some whispers even 
suggest that the space is haunted. For 
art students and professors, however, 
the building itself is one big ongoing art 
project. As you walk into the 19th cen- 
tury style building, with decades of alter- 
ations, you can smell oil paints, charcoal 
covered canvas, dark room chemicals, 
and perhaps a little dust. 

Regardless of the allure some stu- 
dents say getting to Sloane is inconve- 
nient. Students have made the argument 
that it is inconvenient to get up to North 
Campus now without a shuttle. Especial- 
ly for studio art majors like Ben How- 
land ‘18. 

“T can't get up there all the time I 
want to,” Howland said. Working late 


hours and early aaa taking the city 


bus or walking isn’t ide 

Knightsafe, a program new this 
semester at St. Mike’s, allows students to 
travel from main to north campus with 
just a phone call. It runs on weekdays 
and Saturdays from 9 p.m to 1 a.m and 
all day Sundays and can be accessed 
through the livesafe app. 

“Usually we ek there are down- 
sides to not having the shuttle, I mean 
sometimes it’s inconvenient, but with 
the Knightsafe van it’s not that bad,” 
said Mabhie Castillo, ‘18 and an art and 
business major 

Yet even with transportation compli- 
cations, students and faculty from the art 
department are still enamored with the 
character and charm of Sloane. 

Will Mentor, painting professor at St. 
Michael’s College said, “I think people 
mistake a new building as good, od an 
old building as bad...It’s not always easy 
to understand the desire for a beat up 
space that you can make a mess in, but 
being able to make a mess, being free 
with the space is hugely important to art 
making.” According to Mentor, Sloane's 
high ceilings and big windows combined 
with the fact that it is an area where 
making a mess is welcomed, it is the 
perfect place to make art. In particular 
Mentor points out the painting room 
because he has never been able to teach 


Left: A painting 
done by painting 
student left to 
dry on second 
floor Sloane. 


Second from 
left: 3D draw- 
ing done with 
electrical tape on 
the second floor 
of Sloane. 


Above: A dark room photography class ta 






in a space where students can spread out, 
said Mentor. Students agree. 

“For the most part I like that it’s a 
place we can call our own, and it’s not 
restrictive,” said Castillo. “If we had a 
place on Main I think it would be a little 
stricter about what we can and can’t do.” 
Her favorite place in Sloane is the dark- 
est room in the basement because she 
loves to work with light. “It’s like gross 
and because it’s gross no one likes it so 
it’s my place,” Castillo said of the room. 

As you walk through the massive 
rooms in Sloane there aren't many 
surfaces that haven't been touched by a 
paintbrush or some spray paint. Over the 
years students have claimed the bath- 
rooms on both floors as canvas for either 
inspirational quotes, or so many layers of 
paint that you can’t even tell what color 
it is anymore. And that’s the way that the 
art students and professors like it. 

There are plenty of corners with 
charm but to Will Mentor, “My favorite 
space is the whole darn building, always 

oved it.” 





ught by Jordan Douglas holds critique. 





Below: The boys bathroom on the secondfloor, students have been painting on the walls 
for years making it their own. 


Second from 
left: The front 
door of Sloane, 
(right) the wom- 
ans bathroom dec- 
orated by students 
over the years. 


Left: Girls bath- 
room on first floor 
Sloane. 
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Behind the camera, 1n front of the action 
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A view from behind the camera while the crew of Vermont PBS sets up for the Live broad- 


cast of the Vermont Governor's debate 


By Jack Martin 
Opinions Editor 


An evening of Vermont politics can 
certainly end up being anything but 
ordinary. That was something I found 
out quickly through my internship this 
semester with Vermont PBS, I found 
myself serving as a cameraman for the 
live recording of the Vermont Governor's 
debate on Thursday, Oct. 6. 

You would think that after two years 
of living in the state h ere at school and’ 
experiencing its unique way of life first 
hand, this would not have come as a 
surprise to me. In fact, one could say that 
it was almost foolish to go into the event 
expecting an evening of straightforward 
debating. Heck even on the national 
scale I’m not sure if that exists anymore. 
One impression I did get from my expe- 
rience working however, is that politics 
can be both more interesting, and also 
feel more personal when experienced first 
hand. 

I do not have much experience when 
it comes to politics at any level. If you 
asked me what Donald Trump stood for 
besides a wall on the border and kicking 
all the immigrants out of the country, 
you would probably get “um...” as a 
response. So I ordinarily would not have 
given any thought to a governor's debate 
had I not been working as a crew mem- 
ber for it. Throughout all 90 minutes of 
the proceedings, I was present for all the 


questions, promises, and speeches and 
by the end of the night, had reached a 


conclusion... Vermont Politics are kinda 





during the debate constantly going over 
her time limit in an effort to over explain 
everything she had to say. It was not 
until Bill Lee of the union party arrived 
on the scene wearing a flannel shirt and 
baseball hat compared to Scott’s stan- 
dard clean cut suit and tie and Minter’s 
Hilary-esc red pantsuit and promptly 
began doing yoga in front of the crow of 
local spectators that the debate felt like 
something out of a cartoon. 

Though my assignment of having to 
follow his movements with my camera, 
I got to hear every statement he made 
which were never predictable. When 
asked how to fix Vermont transporta- 
tion issues, He responded that the most 
logical way would be to start picking up 
hitchhikers along the roads. When asked 
how to bring money into Vermont's 
economy, he said that the first thing you 
do is find the fallen log in Middleburry 
and carve 30 spoons out of it. It was the 
kind of stuff that needed to be heard live 
to be believed which luckily I did. Had 
I seen this online somewhere, I would 
not have thought the debate to be real. 
Another benefit of my position on the 
camera was being able to film the reac- 
tions of Minter and Scott who for the 
most part, looked unsure how to react to 
Lee and seemed to be wondering how he 
could seriously be up there with them. 
Everyone once in awhile you could see 


It was a night of working behind the 
camera that would be hard to forget, 
but not just because of Lee. Being at the 
debate, surrounded by local Vermonters 
who had turned up to ask their ques- 
tions to the candidates in the town hall 
portion of the debate had an impact the 
bigger impact on me. For the most part 
when watching politicians, it can be hard - 
to become invested in what they are say- 
ing because so often it can feel like their 
ideas and policies will have little effect 
on you personally. I certainly have been 
known to think that way over the years. 

However standing in the room full of 
40 plus local Vermonters of all different 
age groups and professions filming the 
people coming up to the microphone 


“to have their voice heard reminded me 


that these politicians are going to make 
decisions that will affect people’s lives. 
Whether it was the local 50 year old 
farmer in his worn out jeans and dirty 
baseball cap who came up and asked 
how each candidate would help the large 
percentage of Vermont's population like 
himself keep their farms running or the 
fresh faced UVM student who showed 
up to ask how each candidate would - 
make sure there was going to be job 
opportunity when he got out of school 
so he could pay back his debt, I could 
see that people do have a personal stake 
in these elections. It is the kind of thing 
you cant feel watching a political debate 


of thing I would not know about if not 


ie | seen this online somewhere, | would = {°™ ome on the TV and it is the kind 
not have thought the debate to be real. 


nuts. 
Sure, you had the standard 
set up of any political debate with the 
podiums lined up next to each other in 
front of a moderator’s table and the rows 
of people who turned up to watch. You 
had your standard 
Democrat and 
Republican candi- 
dates on the scene 
in the form of Sue 
Minter and Phil 
Scott respectively. 
Like any other 
set of political 
opponents they 
argued over each 
other’s stances and 
tired to prove why 
there's was better. 
Minter appeared 
calmer during 
the debate as he 
calmly expressed 
his stances such as 
his promise not to 
raise taxes while 
Minter appeared 


more anxious 


Minter give an anxious and unsure laugh 
or see Scott give a discrete eyebrow raise. 
Part of the benefit on working camera 
was being able to zoom into their faces 
when setting up a shot and noticing 
these things. 


or being their filming it all behind the 
camera. 

If I had to sum up my experience 
working this debate, I would say that 
sometimes to get a better understanding 
of something, you may just have to look 
through a different lens. 





PHOTO COURTESY OF VERMONT PBS 


The three candidates for governor of Vermont Bill Lee (Left), Sue Minter, and Phil Scott (right) at the Vermont PBS 
Studio 
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Don't bite the watchdog 


This week, as the focus in the 
media has swirled around Donald 
Trump’s lewd sexual comments made 
about women, the presidential hopeful 
tweeted on Saturday, “The media and 
establishment want me out of the race 
so badly - I WILL NEVER DROP 
OUT OF THE RACE, WILL NEVER 
LET MY SUPPORTERS DOWN! 
#MAGA.” 

‘The tweet responded to a recording 
released by The Washington Post the 
previous day from a 2005 edition of — 
Access Hollywood. Trump was wearing 
a live mic that picked up the off-cam- 
era conversation which included brag- 
ging about groping women without 
their consent, and saying that “They let 
you do it,” when youre a celebrity. 

In his tweet, Trump blames the 
media for a scheme to get him to drop 
out of the presidential race. But the 
media never could have published that 
recording if he hadn’t said those words. 


“I do”: Don't 


If there’s one thing millennials are 
scared of, it’s commitment. 

Having an opinion about today’s 
election is a huge social identifier. It 
says more about you than what your 
major is, what clubs you're in, who 
your friends are, where you come from, 
or what you wear. 

At least, it feels that way. 

Aligning oneself to Donald Trump, 
Hillary Clinton, or a third party feels 
a little bit like the weight of saying, “I 
do.” We millennials have an issue with 
sticking to our guns (no political state- 
ment intended). Forming an opinion, 
and voicing it, about any controversial 
issue is scary. It’s a risk, and for that 
reason, a lot of us avoid having the 
conversation all together. We shouldn't. 

Disagreeing with a good friend 
about what the term “feminism” 
means, whether gun laws need to be 
stricter, or who ought to be elected 
president can lead to some tense, awk- 
ward situations. We've all been there, 
casually chatting with a friend only to 
realize that in fact her opinion may be 
the antithesis of yours. 





Although Trump has made head-turn- 
ing comments for some time now, if 
The Washington Post had not pub- 
lished this video, the public may never 
have seen this instance of crude sexism. 

The video has changed minds and 
caused people to withdraw support. 
Trump’s attempt to put blame on the 
media for the ramifications of his own 
actions and words only reinforces the 
essential role that the media plays in a 
free and democratic society. The role 
of the media is to be the watchdogs in 
this country. We draw attention to the 
whistle blowers. 

It feels like the whistle has been 
being blown for a long time now. 

According to USA Today, Melania 
Trump, his wife, released a statement 
about the recording. “The words my 
husband used are unacceptable and of- 
fensive to me. This does not represent 
the man that I know. He has the heart 
and mind of a leader. I hope people 


will accept his apology, as I have, and 
focus on the important issues facing 
our nation and the world. “ 

Yet, sexism is just that — an import- 
ant issue facing our nation and world, 
and it’s the job of the media to identify 
those issues and inform the public 
about them. This is why freedom 
of the press is protected in the First 
Amendment. 

A knowledgeable public protects 
the right of Americans to make in- 
formed decisions and enact change. 

The fact that the media is spreading 
awareness and catching these instanc- 
es means that journalism is alive and 
well, the watchdogs are still alert. 

The problem isn’t with the media, 
the problem is with Trump. 


KELSEY BODE 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


fear the big American vow 


Political discussions a great op- 
portunity to open your eyes to an- 
other view, to learn and maybe even 
alter your previous thoughts or their 
thoughts on the subject. 

Or maybe none of that will happen. 
Listening to each other is essential. 
Analyzing the facts is crucial. Compro- 
mising your beliefs is not. 

Many people are struggling because 
they do not 100 percent want to vote 
for any of the candidates. Electing a 
president shouldn't feel like choosing 
the least terrible option, but that’s 
where many of us feel we are today, for 
a string of complex and unfortunate 
reasons. But choosing a candidate has 
a lot of implications that will matter, 
even if he or she is just the candidate 
you find most palatable. 

For instance, we currently have a 
supreme court seat open and more are 
subject to need replacements in the 
near future. Who gets appointed to 
those positions will have ramifications 
that will affect the country for decades. 
The candidate we elect may only serve 
one term, four years, but their appoin- 


tee to the supreme court could impact 
the next century of policy in the Unit- 
ed States. 

It’s just one way in which the candi- 
date we elect will impact our lives far 
after their term ends. 

There is reason to care deeply about 
which of these candidates eventually 
arrives in the white house, because 
even if we don’t actually like any of 
them, we will be depending on one of 
them. 

Our instincts and belief systems 
are chiefly a part of the fabric of who 
we are, of what we believe is right and 
wrong. Voicing, challenging, and culti- 
vating those beliefs is what makes our 
voices valuable in the public stream 
of conversation. You have a right to 
your beliefs, just like you have a right 
to vote. A multiplicity of opinions is 
what allows us to challenge beliefs and 
perceptions so that we all can make the 
best, most informed choices possible. 

So exercise it. Make that big, old, 
American commitment, say “I do” and 
vote. 
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5 tall faves: 


Affordable fun you wont want to miss 


Story by Kelsey Bode 
Photos by Maddy Linden 


Anytime is a great time to be in Ver- 
mont, but autumn is particularly beau- 
tiful as foliage turns from rich, healthy 
green to vibrant reds, deep oanges, and 
pale-mustard yellows. It never gets old. 
But how can the average college student 
get into the spirit of fall, in an affordable 
way? We share five suggestions to get get 


you in the spirit without breaking the 
bank. 


1.Pumpkin is the new black 


Carving your own masterpiece will 
take the festivities to the next level. 

Want to carve a pumpkin but have no 
idea where to begin? 

First you need to select your pumpkin. 

“The best pumpkins don't have to be 
large, but they should be tall with a flat 
surface,” said Emily Bogart, *17, pump- 
kin carving enthusiast. “When you have 
one flat side at least it makes it easier to 
carve into. Bring it home, clean it off, 
wipe it down. ” 

Bogart uses a pumpkin carving kit, an 
inexpensive collection of tools that make 
carving a pumpkin go more smooth- 
ly. They can be found at locations such 
as Wal-mart, Target, or Hannaford. The 
one Bogart uses cost $4. The kits typically 
come with a scraping tool, small knives 
that are safer to use than larger kitchen 
knives, and tools to poke through the 
pumpkin flesh. Some kits also come with 
design templates. 

Because pumpkin carving by nature 


requires handling knives, safety is a key 
concern. “Be aware where you put down 


“When 
you pick them up, clean the knife. When 


your carving tools,” said Bogart. 


youre pushing the knife into the pump- 
kin be careful where your hands are.” 

Take a big knife and cut a circle around 
the top so that you can scrape out the 
guts. Creating your own design can be a 
challenge. Bogart recommends beginners 
to do a simple design, such as a stereotyp- 
ical, classically triangle-eyed jack lantern 
face or a simple template. 

“Take your template; I usually tape 
mine on [or create your own design with 
a marker],” Bogart said. “Some people 
wet the paper and stick it on. Take a lit- 
tle poking tool, poke out what you want 
your design to be, and that’s when you 
start carving away. When youre done you 
can either put in a candle, or since we're 
on campus, put in some fake lights, put 
the top back on and then you're done.” 

Making it a group activity really makes 
the experience. 
“Its more fun when you do it with 
friends because you can see what everyone 
else creates and then you have a whole 


row of pumpkins at the end,” said Bogart. 





“T like to think that people have a tie 
to the land,” said Moriah Cowles, a work- 
er and member of the family that owns 
Shelburne Orchards. “People can come 
and spend half a day ,with their family, 
walk around the trees, get a feel for the 
time of year, and be reconnected with ag- 
riculture essentially, getting to actually be 





PHOTOS BY MADDY LINDEN 


Top: Emily Bogart, 17, carves a St. Mike’s inspired pumpkin. 
Bottom Left: Two bags of apples freshly picked at Shelburne Orchards in Shelburne, Vt. 
Bottom Right: Bogart’s finished pumpkin featuring an outline of Founder’s and the 


out in the place where food is produced.” 

For a break from coursework spend 
a.couple hours with a group of friends, 
wandering through the apple trees, reach- 
ing for the reddest, plumpest fruit, biting 
into to their crisp white centers, and feel- 
ing like a kid again. Plus, when you take 
your apples home, there are tons of fall 
recipes you can try. 

At Shelburne Orchards in Shelburne, 


Vermont, prices range from $1.50-$2.50 
per pound, depending on what type of 
apple you pick (McIntosh, Honeycrisp, 
etc.) There are five 5 and 20 pound bags 
to choose from to fill with your apples. Be 
sure to try their apple cider donuts (three 
for $3).They’re the perfect combination 
of sugary sweet and filling. 


SEE FALL, PAGE 19 
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FALL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18 


A simple, inexpensive, craft for au- 
tumn is to create your own candleholders. 
You'll need: mason jars, a sponge, scissors, 
and some acrylic paint, all of which can 


be found at your local craft.store (try AC. 


Moore in Williston). 


1 First, take your sponge and cut it up 
into pieces. Triangles work well to create 


a leaf-like illusion. 


2. Second, choose your colors. Red, or- 
ange, yellow, white, brown, and green 
work well for the autumn season. 


3. Third, put some paper towel down, 
and squirt small blobs of paint of each 
color onto some folded-up paper towel 
. (your blobs should be a little bigger than 
a quarter, and you can add to that de- 
pending on how much you need). 


4. Fourth, dip one side of your sponge 
into one of your paint colors, and press it 
against the glass of your mason jar. Avoid 
putting too much paint on your sponge 
so that it does not drip down the glass. 
Continue to use the sponges to press dif- 
ferent colors against the glass, creating a 
smorgasbord of color. Avoid overlapping 
when possible, and try to use a piece of 
sponge only once with one color so as to 
keep the paint looking vibrant and clean. 


Let it to dry for a few hours and then, 


Light up your living space. Real can- 
dles aren't allowed on campus, so in the 
meantime compromise with some battery 
operated tea lights-- the effect is the same. 
The light shining through the multicol- 
ored paint splotches have a warm, glow- 
ing ambiance. 





Switch up your standby morning fare: 
try making an apple parfait, with fresh- 
ly picked apples. It’s simple, inexpensive, 
and easy for the average college student 
to make even in a dorm setting, but also 
delicious. Use yogurt, sliced apple, wal- 
nuts, some cinnamon, and you have an 
autumn-infused way to start your day off 
in stride with the season. 


Not everyone likes scary movies. But 
gathering a bunch of friends to sit, cover 
their eyes, laugh at a corny plotline, and 
root for the protagonist to survive can be 
a memorable bonding experience. A lit- 
tle heart pounding and perhaps a night of 
sleep lost to a good horror flick is a night 





PHOTOS BY MADDY LINDEN 


Top: Kelsey Bode, ‘17, paints a mason jar to create a fall-themed candle holder in front of 
her townhouse, Oct. 6. 

Middle: Bode holds out a seasonal parfait of apples, walnuts, cinnamon, and vanilla 
yogurt inside her townhouse, Oct. 6. 

Bottom: From left to right: Ryan Williams, ‘18, Leah Fox, Elizabeth Barry, and Chris 
Carpone, ‘17, watch a scary movie. Fox and Barry were visiting from Colby-Sawyer. 





you wont forget. ( See “The science of 
horror’ below.) 


These are just five of dozens of ways 
to get into the spirit of fall. However you 
like to spend the season, stay warm, and 
have fun. 


If you try any of these activities out or 
want to share your own ways of getting 
in the fall spirit, tag your pictures with 
the hashtag #smcdefender for a chance to 
be featured in our next issue’s Defender 
Trending page. 


‘The science 


of horror 


Why does anyone like scary movies 
anyway: 

Here are a few suggestions as to 
why some people enjoy scary movies, 
according to Dr. David Boynton, as- 
sociate professor of Psychology at St. 
Michael's. 

“Some folks are what we would call 
sensation seekers. The behavior has to 
do with doing something that produc- 
es higher arousal levels,” said Boynton. 
“People who would be categorized as 
sensation seekers might get a thrill out 
of watching something that shocks 
them. But that turns out to be a small 
proportion of people who watch, like 
10 percent.” 

According to Boynton, any thrilling 
film, horrer movies utilize suspense 
and tension to intensify a viewer's in- 
vestment in the movie. 

“Another possibility,’ said Boyn- 
ton, “Is that people watch horror mov- 
ies not because of how it makes them 
feel while watching, but how it makes 
them feel afterwards. [Once] the sit- 
uation is resolved you have this over- 
whelming sense of relief. Which, as 
the old behaviorists used to tell us, is 
reinforcing in a negative kind of way. 

“Then there’s the empathy element, 
or lack thereof. People who like horror 
movies the most fall higher on sensa- 
tion seeking scales and low on empa- 
thy. It doesn’t mean that if you enjoy 
horror movies that you're an un-empa- 
thetic person, it means people who do 
tend to empathize less with somebody 
in a movie would be more likely to en- 
joy the movie.” 

In the end, knowing it’s all fiction is 
what makes a horror movie entertain- 
ing versus truly horrifying. 

“If youre watching something that 
is too real or is real it’s not entertain- 
ing,” Boynton said. “If you're watch- 
ing something and you know it’s not 
real, you're really just playing with 
those emotions in some ways, it’s not a 
genuine experience.” 
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or most people, waking up before 

sunrise comes hard but for Elizabeth 

Leonard of Richmond and Jabari 

Jones of Burlington, it’s just a part 
of another day at the workplace. Their day 
starts at 4:30 a.m. when they begin baking the 
artisan breads at August First Bakery & Café in 
Burlington. Through the windows of what was 
once a garage on South Champlain St., you can 
see the two of them working away while the 
sun rises over the hills. 

Leonard began working as the head baker at 
August First when she moved from Colorado 
to Richmond this summer. She says that 4:30 
a.m. is actually the latest she’s ever had to come 


Photo Column by Lindsey Garland 
; Photo Editor 


in for a baking shift in her 10 years of working © 


as a baker. 

August First is owned by Phil Merrick and 
Jodi Whalen, a husband and wife duo, who 
want everyone to feel “nurtured and warm, 
happy and fulfilled” when leaving their bakery. 
This begins with the bread itself. Anyone who 
peers into the bakery windows to see the bak- 
ers at work can tell that they have a passion for 
what they are doing. Leonard says that though 
the process is the same everyday, you need to 
pay close attention because bread can render 
different results each time if you aren't careful. 

Jones, who has been baking for six years, 
waits patiently in front of the oven for the 
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bread to come out a perfect golden brown. He 
says that over the years he has developed “a 
sense for telling when the bread is ready.” 

Whether they are kneading dough for a loaf 
of jalapefio cheddar, rolling out baguettes, or 
loading the oven with Kalamata olive bread, 
there is a practiced skill set that these bakers 
have honed. Each piece of bread is a work of 
art. 


The bakery and café is open Monday - Fri- 
day from 7:30 a.m. - 4 p.m. and Saturday from 
8 a.m. - 3 p.m. 
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Crossword Puzzle 


By Natalie Moore 


Across 

1. Accumulate 

6. Rapper Flocka Flame 

10. To provide for oneself 

14. Graceful 

15. RAs of wet campus 

16. Compete in running 

17. Examination dish, in biology 
18. Tirade 

19. Sportscaster Andrews 

20. College in Colchester, VT 

23. Uninterested exclamation 

24. Time zone including VT 

25. Member of an LA street gang 
28. Takes too many drugs (abbr.) 
31. The Devil Wears 

35. 13th dynasty Egyptian pharaoh 
36. Figurative use of a word 

38. Country music’s LeAnn 

39. Address of 20 across 

42. Hand-powered sea vessel 

43. Empire founded in 27 BC 

44. Avatar actress Saldana 

45. Continuing for a specified period of 
time (2 wrds) 

46. Goodman of Dancing with the Stars 
47. Force an object to become curved 
48. Removed dirt from the ground 
50. Average man’s name 

52. Name for athletes at 20 across 
59. NY Jets quarterback Smith 

60. Operatic melody 


LEONARDO'S, 






61. The street, in France 

63. Alaskan island visited by birdwatch- 
ers 

64. Fine sand found along the Nile 

65. A planned social occasion 

66. Thailand’s neighbor 

67. Port in southeast France 

68. Classroom furniture 


Down 

1. A European mountain 

2. German-American architect Ludwig 
3s, boy!” (Good job) 

4, Word paired with jumbo or scampi 
5. 777-km-long French river 

6. Slightly cooler than hot 

7. Hip berry used in juice 

8. Mountainous NH highway, for short 
9.“__ crow flies” (form of measuring) 
(2 wrds) 

10. Game show prize, for one (2 wrds) 
11. Man’s name or a member of the 
nobility 

12: Popular American crime drama 

13. Home for a lion 

21. Rose feature 

22. Sci-fi writer Robert, whose name 
sounds like a pain reliever 

25. Ice cream truck treat ‘Taco 
26. Marvel’s Kree judicial officer 

27. 2011 hurricane that hit New En- 
gland 

29. Entrance to a room 

30. Thread holder 

32. Astound 


48 
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33. Williams of the Dallas Mavericks 

34. Inquired 

36. Score of 3-3, for example (2 wrds) 
37. In Twilight, Edward’s adopted moth- 
er 

40. Marvelous 

41. Japanese writing characters 

47. Be a proper citizen 

49. Mirror material 
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51. Stared 

52. Animal rights groups (abbr) 
53.6 others as you would 
have them do___ you” 


To see the answers go to 
defender.smcvt.edu 
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Review 


Luke Cage : Brings the super to the streets of Harlem 








Jack Martin 
Opinions Editor 


(Review of the first 5 episodes of the 
new Netflix series) 

In a lot of ways, Luke Cage feels like 
the hero we need right now. With all that 
is happening with police shootings and 
the black lives matter movement, now 
feels like the perfect time for the bullet- 
proof black superhero to save the day in 
his high profile new TV show on Netflix. 
TMarvel’s Luke Cage is another win for 


shows or movies as Luke Cage stands 

on it’s own as a series. The show follows 
the title character Luke as he attempts to 
live a quiet life in Harlem working two 
minimum wage jobs just trying to pay 
his rent. He is reluctant to use his powers 
of super strength and unbreakable skin 
for fear of drawing unnecessary attention 
to himself. He soon realizes, however, 
that he can’t sit by and do nothing when 
the neighborhood comes under attack 
from crime boss and gun dealer Cornell 
‘Cottonmouth’ Stokes and his cousin, 
corrupt politician Mariah Dillard. 

One of the best parts of this series is 
the performances from the cast. Mike 
Colter owns the role of Luke Cage from 
the very first scene. He commands every 
scene he’s in with what looks like no ef- 
fort. Part of this comes from his physical 


presence. The guy is 6 foot 3, built with 


muscle and gives off the feeling of super- 
hero easily, but it is more than just that. 
He gives such a captivating performance 
as Luke that he draws you right in. He 


“Mike Colter owns the role of Luke Cage 
from the very first scene. He commands 


every scene he’s in with what looks like 


no effort.” 


Netflix and a great viewing experience. 
Luke Cage is set in the same world 

as the Marvel movies and is the third 

show in the deal between Marvel and 

Netflix which along with Daredevil, 

Jessica Jones, and the upcoming Iron 

Fist will eventually into a big team-up 

series called the Defenders, don’t worry if 

you've never seen any of the other Marvel 


COMPANIONS 
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It was at All Breeds where she began 
fostering her now therapy dog, Captain. 
Captain is a pit mix who was abandoned 
as a pup, then rescued from a kill shelter 
where, she said, he was sent because he 
looked aggressive based on his muscular 
physique. This stereotype has been con- 
trary to his personality, which Demers 
describes as very smart. He’s good at 
telling when youre upset, and he will sit 
with you to comfort you. He makes me 
feel loved because he loves so uncondi- 
tionally.” 

Captain's presence has especially 
helped Demers since his adoption. 
When she picked him up her junior year, 
Demers was struggling. “I had problems 
at home and three warning grades for 


plays the character as someone who 
keeps things very close to the chest, who 
is not the kind of person who will come 
right out and tell you what he’s feeling. 
Instead he almost puts up this wall of 

a cool deep-voiced exterior that, as the 
viewer, you naturally want to get past 
and see what Luke is like underneath. 
Thankfully, the show gives us moments 


classes before midterms. After I got Cap, 
I finished the semester with a 3.1 GPA. 
He can make me forget about things 
that stress or upset me. He makes me so 
much happier.” 

But Demers and her housemates said 
they are well aware of the attention and 
responsibility required. “People that have 
dogs need a great support system from 
friends and roommates, but the benefits 
outweigh the efforts put in,” said senior 
Taylor Teixeira, one of Demers’ house- 
mates. 

“T think [the increase of animals] is 
good because mental health is becoming 
more prevalent and talked about,” De- 
mers said, “so it’s important to recognize 
and do what we can to keep people 


healthy.” 


where we see Luke 
showing his underlying 
emotion and Colter nails 
those as well. 

Another standout 
performance is new-com- 
er Simone Missick as 
Harlem detective Misty 
Knight, whose story 
intertwines with Luke's. 
Misty is her confident in 
her detective skills and 
never has to prove herself to any of 
her colleagues. Missick also has great 
chemistry with Colter and the two 
have a great back and forth. She is not 
afraid to stand up to Luke and get right 
in his face when she thinks he is wrong. 
Meanwhile both Stokes and Dillard are 
made interesting by solid performances 
by Mahershala Ali and Alfre Woodard 
respectively. Ali brings a sense of danger 
to Cottonmouth by playing him as a 
smooth talking confident criminal with 
a dangerous rage underneath that could 
go off at any moment. Ali also shows us 
a deeper side of the character so he feels 
like a more complex person than just the 
standard bad guy. Woodard meanwhile 
plays Dillard as someone who doesn’t 
agree with her cousin’s methods, but 
sees him as a necessary partner. The two 
of them have an engaging relationship 
whenever they are on screen together and 
I like how the show has two main villains 
instead of just the one big bad that we so 
often see in TV and movies. 

The tone of the show sets it apart from 
other TV dramas. There is a clear desire 
from creator Cheo Hodari Coker and 
the rest of the writing staff to capture 
the feel of Harlem and incorporate it 
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PHOTO COURTSY OF WIKIMEDIA 
Logo of the new show now on Netflix. 


into the story instead of having it just be 
a generic setting. The characters inter- 
act with people on the streets and have 
strong ties to the neighborhood in a way 
that shows why they are fighting so hard 
for it. The show is also complemented by 
a solid soundtrack featuring R&B and 
rap music that feels organic to the setting 
and helps to set overall tone of the show. 

If there is one problem with this new 
series it is the pacing. It can be slow at 
some points. In the first two episodes 
especially, there is a great deal of em- 
phasis given to setting up the tone of 
the show and introducing the two main 
villains. This causes the action scenes to 
be held off at first and it even feels like 
Luke is pushed to the background in his 
own show. By episode three, however, 
the action picks up and the slow tone 
actually pays off because the events that 
lead Luke to stand up to Cottonmouth 
feel organic. 

Luke Cage is definitely a must watch 


_ this fall and delivers a great time for both 


comic book fans and non fans alike. All 
13 episodes are now available to watch 
anytime on Netflix. 





PHOTO BY MAEVE POWER 
Lola’s offical badge showcasing her therapy dog status to assist Sarah Green, ‘17. 
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Cross-country: sharin 






By Kayce Venezia 
Sports Editor 


You may have seen Cody Putnam 717, 
Jacob Sutton 719, and Kevin Jeter ’20 
and the rest of the Saint Michael’s college 
cross country team two weeks ago during 
the Vermont State Championships right 
here on campus, but what you may not 
have known is the leadership qualities 
exhibited by these three off the race 
courses. Each is the president of their 
respective classes and strives for more 
than medals in their pursuit of a better 
community here at St. Michael’s. 

Putnam, a senior, has been a member 
of the team for all four years, finding 
time in his busy schedule to fulfill his 
duties as president of the class of 2017. 

A typical day for Putnam goes like this: 
wake up , head to an internship at Win- 
ooski Middle school (helping students 
who are going through psychological 
trauma), attend class, practice with his 
teammates, and then prepare for the next 
day. Once a week, he has class president 
meetings, where he offers ideas to the 
rest of the committee about future events 
such as an off campus proposal for later 
in the semester. 

Sutton, a sophomore has a busy 
schedule as well. Besides classes and the 
cross country team, Sutton is also on 
the swimming team, and supplements 
practices with lifting weights. He also 
attends student life committee, which 
meets once a month (focuses on changes 
in Alliot, parking on campus, and the 
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Left to Right: Jacob Sutton ‘19, Kevin Jeter ‘20, and Cody Putnam ‘17 are all cross-country runners for Saint Michael’s College . 


amnesty policy) before ending his night 
finishing up his homework. 

Jeter, a freshman is not as busy as the 
other two academically quite yet, but still 
finds little time to relax. Besides cross 
country, he participates in intramural 
soccer and the school orchestra, while 
also attending presidential meetings once 
a week. To end his day, he tends to his 
homework. 

Being teammates allows the three 
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a field day, which is still in the early stag- 
es of development. The goal of this event 
is to, “just have a place and day where we 
can bring all the classes together, separate 
from campus but still maintain the com- 
munity and those connections around 
us,” added Putnam: 

One of the biggest issues that class 
presidents face is the budget restriction. 
For the first time class presidents were 


allotted a $125 budget for each class, 


GGwe still all have a passion for the sport, but 
we also have passions for helping other peo- 
ple and giving back to the community” 


student, athletes to be a closer unit not 
only on the course, but also in fulfilling 
their presidential duties. Sutton em- 
phasized that, “being on the same team 
helps to give better insight into what we 
want to plan in the future by bouncing 
ideas off of one another.” Also “spending 
time with each other everyday, whether 
at practice, on a bus, or during a meal in 
Alliot speaks to our close bond.” 

Even though they are presidents for 
their individual classes, they still find 
working together helpful towards bring- 
ing the whole St. Mike’s community 
together. In particular they have spoken 
about coordinating an off-campus event, 


-Cody Putnam ‘17 


which was an upgrade from receiving 
zero funds before. That isn’t much if 
you are planning an event for 300-400 
students. To deal with the low budget, 
the three of them have decided to work 
together on a group event. Dan Ramos, 
Student Association vice president ex- 
plained the upside of working together, 
“Three kids who are on the same team, 
see each other almost everyday at prac- 
tice and are pretty tight knit, I think it 
definitely encourages good team work.” 
Putnam elaborated, “Together we can 
use funds to benefit each class individu- 
ally, which can help down the road for 
future class presidents.” 
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The close bond that the three of them 
have developed demonstrates that ath- 
letes can bring the lessons of teamwork 
and striving for excellence not only to — 
their athletic pursuits but other pursuits 
as well. “We bring in people that want to 
be leaders, want to be engaged in other 
aspects besides sports. We still all have a 
passion for the sport, but we also have 
passions for helping other people and 
giving back to the community”, ex- 
plained Putnam. 

Coach Joe Connelly ’87 sees much 
more than a team of athletes. “You look 
around and they’re not taking an easy 
class load. They are engaged with their 
professors. They're doing drama work 
and they've worked on the school paper. 
I just think that being busy is a good 
thing. I hear students say they can't 
squeeze anything else in their schedules, 


but guess what? You can.” 
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